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One Shilling , 


A GAME COCK AND A LITTLE COCKEREL 


LITTLE DAVID EVANS AND J. C. COCK, THE FAMOUS CHELSEA FORWARD 


Little David Evans, who is only three, is going to play the part of Cupid in Mr. A. A. Milne’s film version of 
“Bookworm.” He is here seen with J. C. Cock, the Chelsea centre forward, who is stated to be initiating him into 
the intricacies of ‘‘ Soccer” 
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THE TATLER 


The 
Letters 


HARROGATE. 

EAREST,—Yes, it’s true. I’m taking the cure, 

as solemnly and completely as I know how. 

Sulphur baths and needle baths, and buckets of 

horrible water, smelling and tasting like the egg 
I got for breakfast in one of the best (?) seaside hotels the other 
day. In fact, mortifying the flesh with all the hundred and one 
things that go towards making up the “cure”? which has been 
invented as a punishment for those who hav’n’t—well, mortified 
it quite enough during all the months before. 


* * * 


An dieting too, darling, though really, as a matter of fact, it 

never is very much of a hardship to go without things at 
most of the provincial hotels in this poor old England of ours. 
Not exactly culinary artists, are we ?—and until we improve in 
that direction, and put up a few casinos as an antidote to the 
super-deadliness of hotel lounges after dinner, the country must 
resign itself to seeing most of its youth and beauty, and nearly 
all its wealthy ones, flying to the Continent to find a little gaiety 
and mild excitement. 

* * * 


fter all, everybody’s allowed to bet on the gee-gees, so if it’s 

a moral objection, why not be consistent about it? It 

does seem a waste of such a marvellous opportunity for the State 
to kill two birds with one stone. Make a little money for itself, 
and make everybody happy in the bargain. (I suppose some- 
body will be jumping on 
me for saying this, my 
dear. Don’t you find 
that the people with 
unpleasant things to 
say have the “gift” of 
speech far more than 
the others ?) Didn’t 
Lord Duncannon once 
try and start something 
of the kind at Brighton ? 


a * 
Nnd after all that 
preamble, darling, 

I suppose I’d_ better 


explain to you why I’m 
at Harrogate, and spe- 
cially why I’m going in 
for the cure at all. 
Entre nous, there’s 
nothing wrong with me 
whatsoever, and_ the 
figure, that all you 
nice friends of mine 
call slim, and the “cats” 
call scraggy, isn’t in any 


immediate dan f ‘ 

Baconine ons ee gee Sir John Butcher had a house party at his seat, 

sdl pars Psal recent meeting at York. The names in this photograph are: 

tat, ena all REE Lady Holland, Sir J. G. Butcher, Bart., K.C., M.P., Lady Butcher, and 
Z -liking, 


nor am I suffering from 


SIR J. G. BUTCHER’S YORK HOUSE PARTY 


Miss C. Marriott; standing—Sir H. Stephens, Bart., the Hon. Mrs. Gwynne, 
General Sir A. Holland, K.C.B., D.S.O., and Mr. Rupert Gwynne, M.P. 
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gout or rheumatism or any of those kindred ills that flesh 
is heir to. All the same I had to come. 


* * * 


ou remember I was booked to go to Aix. By the way, I’ve had 
more glowing letters from friends who are still out there, but 
more about them later on. Looking forward to a marvellous 
time I was, especially after all the wangling I’d done to get 
there, and the wangling, dearest, was chiefly concerned with a 
not altogether unamenable doctor man whom I convinced so 
successfully about the state of my health that the result was a 
medical certificate recommending a cure, very preferably 
abroad. Everything pointed to Aix. 


aS at * 


We: darling, after that the crash came. Peter had grucg- 
ingly given in—as males sometimes do—when he came 
suddenly upon the bills for some of last season’s clothes, and 
then the fat was in the fire. Any sort of trip was out of the 
question at first, but when I had the (as-it-turned-out-to-be- 
disastrous) brain wave to get up and pathetically wave the 
good doctor’s certificate before him, he relented a bit and said 
that of course my health must be considered, and that I must 
go to Harrogate. And here I am, after a week of Dartmoor and 
Plymouth, where they were full of preparations for the May- 
flower tercentenary celebrations. However, I’m not really 
half such a martyr as I’ve been trying to make out. To begin 
with, the old car is still with us, though how long that will last 
* with this diabolic new 
7d. per gallon on petrol 
I dare not even ask. 
Sufficient for the day 
though, ‘so we’ve been 
about a good deal, play- 
ing golf at Starbeck, 
dancing a good deal, 
motoring all round this 
really rather marvellous 
county —north, south, 
east to the sea, and 
west, and over. the 
famous Blubberhouse 
Moor, where Lord Wal- 
singham got.the record 
bag of grouse, you re- 
member. 


% * 


esides that we've 
been awfully lucky 
about race meetings. 
The three days’ meeting 
at York the other day, 
and now Doncaster. I 
love York—it’s an at- 
tractive little course, the 
Knavesm ‘re, as they call 
it—and there were any 
amount of smart people, 
and really rather nice 


Lamb, Selby 


Riccall Hall, for the 
Sitting— 
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Howard Barrett 


THE FITZWILLIAM (GROVE AND WENTWORTH) PUPPY SHOW 


A snapshot at the recent combined Fitzwilliam Puppy Show. The names, reading from left to right, are: Lady Donatia Fitzwilliam, 
Lady Fitzwilliam, Lord Milton, Lady Joan Fitzwilliam, Mr. G. Shiffner, and Mr. A. N. Eadon. Lord Fitzwilliam is master of 
both packs 


clothes of the severish type, as the weather wasn’t frightfully 
warm, I need hardly tell you. 


a * a 


Lots of the local celebrities, of course. Lady Nunburnholme, 

from Warter Priory, and her daughter Lady Chesterfield 
with Lord Chesterfield from Beningbrough Hall, the fine old 
Queen Anne place, about eight miles north of York, that they 
bought from the Dawnays some few years ago. Rather a 
change after Holme Lacy I should imagine. 


* * ae 


Beningbrough is a red brick solid block, with a bleak and 

barracky expression in front but rather attractive at the 
back. The inside is rather fine, with some huge white-panelled 
rooms, and a beautiful broad polished wood staircase which is 
almost suicidal to tackle in slippery shoes, In winter, though, 
it’s frightfully cold, and however big the fires are (heaven help 
them if there’s a coal strike), you always shiver in evening dress, 
both in the large dining-room, with its massive door, and in 
the stone-floored hall with its countless doors and windows 
and galleries and open passages ! 


ae ae * 


To get back to York races, though. 

Lady Fitzwilliam came from one 
of their numerous Yorkshire seats 
(they’ve got four in Yorkshire alone, and 
Wentworth Woodhouse is the biggest 
private house in the kingdom) with her 
father and mother, Lord and Lady Zet- 
land, and her elder sister, Lady South- 
ampton and her husband. Lord Crewe 
was there, and the veteran Lord Chaplin, 
who hasn’t ever missed a race meeting 
that J’ve been to. 


® * * 


hen there was Lady Deramore, 
another local celebrity from Hes- 
lington Hall, Lord Francis Osborne, the 
Duke of Leeds’ brother, the Hon. 
Charles Lambton, who is the duchess’s 
brother, and Lord Derwent from Hack- 
ness Hall, near Scarborough. — Besides 
them I saw the great Sir Abe Bailey, 
Mr. Lycett Green, the father of Lady 
Vivian, young Lord Porchester, and Sir 
Francis Bridgeman, the admiral. 


al * * 


V That pleased me most though, darling, 

was the fact that I made just a 
little bit. Not a word to Peter, of course, 
or it would have to be sacrificed to the 


MISS PHYLLIS CAIRNES 


Whose engagement to Major C. W. Tomkin- 
son was recently announced. She is the only 
daughter of the late Major W. A. Cairnes, 
and the bridegroom-elect is a son of the 
late Right Hon. James Tomkinson, M.P., of 
Wellington Hall, Tarporley 


good cause of paying some of the bills. It was on Braishfield 
at 10 to 1. You remember it used to be Lady James Douglas’s 
8th Division, and after she had run it and backed it time after 
time without any luck, she sold it at last, against the trainer’s 
wish, I’m told. The new people changed his name, which 
seems to have changed his luck, for this is the second time he’s 
won at a nice long price. Rather annoying for Lady James. 


* * * 


ast week we motored over to Scarborough to get a little sea 
air and, incidentally, to go to the bazaar that the delightful 
Lady Carisbrooke opened for the Unionist Empire Association. 
Lots of people there, including Lord Derwent’s two daughters, 
the Hon. Mrs. Walter Long and her sister Lady Ennismore, 
whose tiny girl presented a bouquet to Lady Carisbrooke. 
Then there was the clergyman marquis, Lord Normanby, and 
Lady Normanby, from Whitby, and Lord Downe, the head of 
the Dawnay family, with his daughter-in-law, Mrs. John Dawnay, 
and his daughter, the Hon. Faith Dawnay. Lastly, Lord 
Grimthorpe and Lady Marjorie Beckett, wife of his uncle, the 
Hon. Gervase Beckett. She was Lady Warwick’s daughter, 
and was married first to Lord Feversham, who was killed in 
1915, her son, aged fourteen, being the 

present earl. 

* * * 


And now, dearest, Doncaster and the 

St. Leger are upon us, and I’m 
meaning to go all four days if it’s humanly 
possible. Lucky it’s the thing to wear 
warmish clothes for it, and I’m thanking 
my lucky stars that I had the fore- 
thought to pounce upon three perfect 
dresses of autumn models from my Duke 
Street artist (all unknown to Peter, be 
it understood, of course), so I’m well 
equ pped to compete with the Yorkshire 
beauties. 

* * * 


uite a number of house parties 
arranged, though one misses some 
of the principal hosts and hostesses. The 
Scarboroughs and their pretty only child, 
Lady Serena Lumley, have a good house- 
ful at Sandbeck Park, near Rotherham. 
The Duke of Rutland is there, Lord 
Speaight Midleton, Lord Shaftesbury, the great 
Sir John Cowans, and the one and only 
Mr. Eddie Marsh. Quite a number of 
the younger generation as well, including 
Ursula Grosvenor and the- younger 
Marlborough boy, Lord Ivor Churchill, 
who has just inherited the nice little sum 
of a million dollars from his grandfather, 
(Continued cn p, 308) 
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THE LETTERS OF EVELYN—continued. 


Mr. Vanderbilt. Then there is the Hon. Mrs. Walter Long, the 
widow of the First Lord’s eldest son, and Lady Mary Cambridge, 
the elder Cambridge girl. 
* * * 
ord Lonsdale, the Yellow Earl, is at Hill Crest with the other 
stewards, Lord Jersey and Sir John Thursby, and the 
Bewicke Copleys have got a largish party at Sprotborough Hall, 
chiefly for their son, who is in the 60th. Lady James Douglas 
is at Doncaster and so is Lady Alwyne Compton Vyner, the 
mother of Captain Edward Compton of the Greys, who, you 
remember, had the extraordinary forethought to insure against 
twins, and so netted quite a nice little sum when they were born 
last year. Lady Compton Vyner’s younger son, Clare, is in the 
navy and enormously rich, as he inherited the Vyner property 
from his mother’s family. 
* * 
‘The racing promises to be awfully good. You know I really 
appreciate that, and I’ve had a tremendously strong tip 
given me for Caligula for the Leger, 
though I suppose by now you aren’t 
inclined to take my tips too seriously. 
Still, it’s from someone who’s sup- 
posed to be very much in the know. 
* # & 
If things go well, there’s just a 
chance of going to Scotland for 
a week or more (Peter is feeling a 
little better now) ;- if #o¢, well, I shall 
have to start acting for the movies if 
there’s room, and if. not write my 
autobiography and get some nice 
publisher to take it» for £10,000, or 
a little trifle like that. If it’s Scotland, 
I shan’t be able to resist North Ber- 
wick for a night or two—it’s fuller 
than ever now—and then on north- 
wards, possibly to Braemar, where 
they will be having the games almost 
by the time you get this. 


* * * 
Ory think, if I’d gone to Aix. I 
might (and perhaps might: not) 
have won three million francs at 
baccarat as that lucky -young man, 
Mr. de Mesa, did the other day. Nina 
still tantalizes me by writing the most 
glowing description of the place, the 
joy and life and gaiety of it all, the 
lovely clothes, and best of all; a real 
hot climate, as she describes it so 
ingenuously, “where birds sing all 
day, and where you can flirt all 
night, in the most poetic of gardens.” 
Rather a pretty description, I think. 
* * * 


People are booking rooms right on 
until the end of October, much 
later than usual, of course, and at the 
Splendide they have been put. up in 
the bathrooms and billiard rooms. 
M. Cambon, the French Ambassador over here, is one of the 
latest arrivals, and M. Barrére, the one in Rome, Lord Durham, 
Lord Revelstoke, and General Lambton, whose brother, Sir 
Hedworth Meux, and Lady Meux went on from there to Dinard, 
Lady Meux’ sister-in-law, Lady Alington, who was out there 
quite a time, has moved to The Hague now, where her girl, Lois 
Sturt, has gone to join her. 
* * * 
M arvellous dinners they have at the Villa des Fleurs. Out-of- 
doors on red rugs, with red roses on the tables, and 
red feux de bengale burning in the garden, which gives a sort 
of Arabian Nights touch to the whole thing. Nina describes 
one she went to the other night, when the perfect food (we’ve 
all got that weakness, dearest), the soft band hidden amongst 


AT THE MELTON HORSE SHOW 


The Hon. Mrs. Duberley, with Mr. Gerald Wellesley 

and Mr. C. J. Phillips, J.P., snapped at the recent 

horse show at Melton Mowbray. Mrs: Duberley is 

Lord Nunburnholme’s eldest sister, and the widow 

of Major G. W. Duberley, Grenadier Guards, who 
was killed in action in 1915 


the shrubberies, the amazing frocks and glittering jewels, and 
the fireworks and Pommery 1906, almost made her lose her head 
for sheer joy of living. Lady Meux was there that night looking 
younger than ever, with the admiral, also Prince Napoleon with 
a party of friends, and Captain Ramsay (Princess Patsy’s 
husband) entertaining a few brother sailors of our navy. 
* * * 
“Then, a night or two after, the Splendide people gave a ball 
and cotillon, and the place was so full that the only chance 
of dancing was to go out on the terrace, which you can do 
without shivering in that climate, dearest. Lady Guernsey was 
there with her mother, Lady de Ramsey and friends, Lady 
Alington with Lady Meux and the ubiquitous Mrs. Corey, who 
arrived the other day with Miss Birkbeck and Donna Hortensia 
Piercy, the singer, in her party. 
* * * 
n the morning, if you’ve any energy left after all these gaieties, 
you rush to the Source des Deux Reines (after you’ve had 
the cure, mark you) and bask in the 
sun or under shady trees in comfy 
chairs, and drink the cool water fresh 
from the source, while you watch all 
Aix passing by. All this for the sum 
of 25 centimes, which is exactly one 
penny! There’s great excitement 
there, of course, at the idea of Lloyd 
George’s visit. 


* * * 


[ should think he feels well out of 
it as far as England is con- 
cerned just now, dearest— Ireland, 
and Russia, and soviets, coal strikes, 
and more soviets, and general de- 
pression all around, contrasted with 
lovely Lucerne, nights on the Rigi, 
and the sunshine of Aix, to say 
nothing of that feeling of aloofness 
which distance alone can give you, 


* * * 


[ve just been reading the last num- 
ber of “ Eve,’’ which’ is the best 
of the bunch, I think. Delicious 
fashions, amusing notes and pictures 
from Deauville, photographs of Mrs. 
Guy Westmacott, the attractive-look- 
ing Roberta Mitchell, who is engaged 
to Lord Ossulston, and Lady Belper 
and her children. 
# * * 
. Perhaps the most intriguing. thing of 
all is the little poem on the 
first page, by Samuel Daniel (1562- 
1619) :— 


Love is a sickness full-of woes, 
~All. remedies refusing, 
A plant that with most cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies, 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 
Heigh ho! 
Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting, 
And Jove hath made it of a kind, 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 


Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies, 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho! 
* * * 


So now we know, but, dearest, I don’t propose to show these 
little verses to Peter. Might put ideas into his head, you 
know. Love from all three of us.—EVELYN. 


TO-MORROW’S “EVE” 


Richard King is pessimistic on holidays, and Eve (in Paris) is gay about fashions. Mr. Francis Toye commences his outspoken 
articles on music, while Mrs. Herd and Miss Christina Clarke come under the golfing searchlight of ‘‘Inquisitress.”. Madame Sacha 


Guitry, Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley, and Mrs. John Lowther are among the subjects photographed and 


well, in short, the number ts 


beautiful and delightful and we hope you will get tt 
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AN INTERESTING ENGAGEMENT. 


5 ET SC 


Photographs by Bassano, Old Bond Street 


LADY OLIVIA BUCHAN —(inset) CAPTAIN STEPHEN TREVOR 


Lady Olivia Buchan will be married in October to Captain Stephen Trevor, Bedfordshire Regiment. The bride-to-be is the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Caithness. Captain Trevor, whose portrait is inset, is the only son of Mr. William Trevor of 
2 Lathbury Park, Newport Pagnell, Bucks 
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Bertram Park 
MRS. VICTOR GAMBLE 


A new portrait of Mrs. Victor Gamble, 
whose husband, Captain V. Gamble of 
the 26th (K.G.O.) Cavalry, is private 
secretary to the Governor-General of 
the United Provinces, India, the head- 
quarters of which are Lucknow 


IN TOWN @ OUT 


By Christopher. 


EVERAL important 
S Highland gatherings 
are taking place in 

the next few days. 

The Argyllshire Gathering 
begins at Oban _ to-day 
(Wednesday), concluding 
to-morrow, and, of course, 
many distinguished people 
have assembled for it. 
Among them is the Marquis 
of Douglas and Clydesdale, 
elder son and heir of the 
Duke of Hamilton. His 
presence is almost an 
essential, for his father is 
the premier Scottish duke, 
and the representative of 
the great houses of Hamil- 


ton and Douglas, although, owing to the late duke’s disposition of 


his Highland properties, the duke- 
dom has not now anything like the 
important territorial interest in the 
country that it had. 

* * * 


“There is an amusing story about 

one Duke of Hamilton, in 
mid-Victorian times, who insisted 
on using his treble title as Duke of 
Hamilton (in the peerage of Scot- 
land), of Chatellerault (in the peer- 
age of France), and of Brandon (in 
the peerage of England). Wearying 


of the enormous signature, he 
abbreviated it to the somewhat 
mysterious hieroglyph, ‘* Ham., 


Chat., and Bran.’’ One result was 
tbat a lamentably ignorant trades- 
man, replying to a communication 
thus signed, addressed his letter to 
““Messrs. Ham, Chat, and Bran,” 
and began it, ‘‘ Gents.’’ This noble- 
man was probably the same who, 
when at Oxford, requested a grocer 
to fill his hat with treacle. The 
grocer did so, and while he was 
bending to get change for a £5 note, 
the duke clapped the hat on the 
poor man’s head and made off. 
* * * 


\ /| rs, Bradley Martinremains faith- 


the Ritz and Carlton Hotels. 
The equal genius for high 
finance and music is not un- 
common in our time—wit- 
ness the late baronet of 
Beecham’s pills fame. Mr. 
Higgins practically lived in 
the City at one time, and he 
is very rich; but he was 
drawn into the heart of the 
operatic world some thirty 
years. ago by Sir ‘‘ Gus’’ 
Harris, whom he helped to 
resuscitate opera in London. 
The result was that his 
private entertainments at 1, 
Upper Berkeley Square, 
where he still lives, became 
famous in artistic society. 


Mrs. Asquith and the other “‘ Souls’’ were often there. 


MRS. SAMUEL WALLACE 


The wife of that great organiser who saved the country from a very 
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SIMONIS 


MRS. H. 


The wife of the author of that interest- 
ing book, ‘‘The Street of Ink,” in which 
are included short biographies of every 
celebrity in Fleet Street. Mr. Simonis is 
a well-known journalist, and no one wa; 
better fitted than he to write it 


Mr. Higgins 
is a big, broad-shouldered man well 
over 6 ft. His wife is an American 
lady, whose daughters (by her first 
husband) are Lady Alastair Innes- 
Ker and the Countess of Ancaster. 
Mr. Higgins’s younger son, Rupert 
(by his first wife, daughter of the 
11th Earl of Winchilsea), married 
an actress from Our Miss Gibbs ten 
years ago. 
* * * 
[od and Lady Merthyr and their 
interesting daughter, the Hon. 
Anne Lewis (who is eighteen this 
year), have been in residence lately 
at their Pembrokeshire seat, Hean 
Castle. This conspicuous mansion 
has one of the most exquisite situa- 
tions of any seat.round our coasts. 
It stands high against a rich back- 
ground of trees that shelter it from 
the north and east, and from the 
terrace the park falls gently away to 
the waters of Carmarthen Bay. The 
castle itself is not old, but it occupies 
the site of two ancient predecessors. 
The late Mr. Vickerman built it in 
1876, and the late Lord Merthyr 
bought it in 1899. 
* * * 


r. and Mrs. Ernest Rennie have 
M 


ful to Balmacaan, the lovely 
sporting estate in Glen Urquhart, 


had a fairly pleasant time 


serious situation in the railway strike of 1919 by carrying out the as : J 
in Allenstein, East Prussia, where 


Road Transport Scheme, which had its distributing centre in Hyde 
Park. Mr. Wallace, who came over from America in 1916, is the 


Inverness-shire, which her late hus- 
band, the American millionaire, 


Vandyk 


HON. KATE HORNE 


The only daughter of General Lord 
Horne, who since his splendid work 
during the war has been G.O.C. Eastern 
Command. Lord. Horne entered the 
R.A. in 1880, and is now Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the Royal Regiment 


managing director of the International Motors, Ltd., which is justly 


described as ‘‘the largest nursing home in the world for Fords” 


bought in the eighteen- 
eighties. He was a great 
deer-stalker. Mrs. Bradley 
Martin is there again this 
autumn with her only daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Craven, 
whose son, Viscount Uffing- 
ton, made a romantic mar- 


riage with the daughter of 


Invergordon’s town clerk 
four years ago. The earl is 
there as well. The lavish 
entertainment for which 


Balmacaan was famous in 
the late Mr. Bradley Mar- 
tin's time has been resumed 
by his widow since the war. 
* *% * 

He Hay Higgins, an ex- 

ceptionally clever 
and devoted friend of mine,” 
writes Mrs. Asquith in her 
‘“ Autobiography.”’ The 
graceful reference is to Mr. 
Henry Vincent Higgins, the 
chairman of the Grand Opera 
Syndicate and director of 
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Inter-Allied Plebiscite Com- 
mission ; but they were glad 
to get back to 20, Lowndes 
Street, again. At the age 
of fifty-one, Mr. Rennie 
last December married the 
tall youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Nicholas Smith. The British 
have been much the most 
popular members of the 
Inter-Allied Commission in 
East Prussia and Silesia. 
A staff member on leave 
from Silesia tells me that 
each of the parties to a new 
industrial undertaking out 
there, one German and the 
other Polish, inserted in the 
proposed articles of agree- 
ment, without previous con- 
sultation or knowledge of 
what the other was doing, 
a clause that in the event of 
dispute the matter should 
be referred to the ‘British 
Commissioner ! 


Mr. Rennie has been acting as British 
Commissioner and President of the 


Bassano 


BARONESS VAN HAEFTEN 


The wife of Captain Baron Van Haeften, 
Scots Guards. She is the daughter of 
Annie, Lady Brocklehurst, and a sister of 
the present baronet, Sir Philip, who 
accompanied the British Antarctic 
Expedition in 1907-09 
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“TIS LADY FRIENDS ” 


Charles Hlawtrey’s Successful Reappearance at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 


A GROUP OF THE HERO, AND HIS FAIR ENSLAVERS 


The part of the man of the large heart, who is totally misunderstood and endeavours to wriggle out of the meshes of his own 

tarradiddles, is one that suits Mr. Charles Hawtrey immensely well. In this group are (left to right) Miss Mona Harrison, Miss 

Joan Barry, Miss Jessie Bateman, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Miss Athene Seyler, Miss Mercia Swinburne, Miss Madeline Seymour, 
and Miss Joyce Gaymon 


JAMES AND JULIA “A LITTLE BIT OF SUNSHINE” 
Julia (Miss Madeline Seymour) is one of the most troublesome Another trial the hero has is his ‘“‘little bit of sunshine”’ (Miss 
of James’s (Mr. Charles Hawtrey) lady friends. She is a widow Joan Barry), the adventurous flapper who, though she knows 
with a past who has hopes of a future, till she finds out that “Dada” Jimmy is married, is still ready to risk it.. This picture 
he is married is of a hectic musical interlude 


Photographs by Stage Photo Co. 
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NE just hates to return to 
O a subject that is so very 
delicate, and which must 
arouse such an uneasy 
feeling in the minds of so many of 
us, but the scientists—the anthro- 
pologists to be absolutely precise— 
will keep rubbing it in. Men or 
monks.—which are we? is their 
daily question, and so far as my 
reading has carried me, we all 
ought to hope that it is the latter. 
Professor Karl Pearson says so, 
and that seems to be good enough 
for most of us, for the Professor is 
a very learned man, and only too 
obviously a very close observer of 
his fellow men and women. He 
has not (so far) made any reference 
to the fondness of some people 
for grape-nuts or cocoanut shies 
—a healthy, if primitive, form of 
pastime—but I feel it in my bones 
that that is what he has at the 
back of his mind. So far as I can 
see, unless we can trace our descent 
to what he calls hylobatic or 
arboreal man (pardon me for but- 
ting in with my ignorance, but was 
not ‘‘acrobatic’’ the word you 
were really looking for, man, dear ?) 
we are in a pretty nasty fix. 
* * * 


ey aT 


he horrible doubt he raises in ; 
our minds is that we are not 
hylobats, but troglodytes, otherwise 
cave men, whose one idea is a shil- 
lelagh (pre-Adamite) and a flintaxe, 
and who would not stop at canni- 
balism. There are, unfortunately, 
too many signs around and about 
us that this suspicion may be well- 
founded. Look how some people replenish their interior economy ! 
Why, it reminds one of nothing so much as coaling a ship. Look at 
the way that high-class dancing experts (male) fling their female part- 
ners about the stage. Look at the bizarre liberties Blank and Dash, 
and also Asterisk, take with their personal. appearance! Look at 
Blank’s ties, cast~your eye over Dash's trousers and Asterisk’s socks ! 
I'm no pessimist—at least, I try not to be—but I ask you, do not they 
make you think, pause, and, alas! scratch your head? And yet there 
is‘ still hope. Dr. Vanderbergh has discovered a four-footer class in 
equatorial Africa which is far more nippy up the trees than it is on the 
ground. This race cannot lie, steal, or take a wife that is not its own. 
True, it lives on nuts: and; bananas, but Professor Karl Pearson thinks 
that we ought to bé thankful that this isso. So far as my sorely per- 
plexed brain permits me to understand things, what we have got todo 
isto revert to type, that is to say, I suppose, get back as quickly as 
we can to dear old Jacko. In the days when the organ-grinding 
industry flourished, it was often very difficult to know which was the 
musician and which was 
the hylobat. Even to- 
day, as I have observed 
in a previous rather 
brainy note upon this 
terrific question, you and 
I both know quite a 
bunch of people who 
have not very far to go 
on the road towards re- 
version to type, and at 
whom we, in our igno- 
rance, have poked fun 
and christened “‘ Jacko,”’ 
‘“Dough-faced Chlée,’’ 
‘“ Hairy Jane,’’ ‘* Mossy- 
faced Rupert,’’ and so 
forth and so on. Let’s 
go to Mumbuti - land 
(Vanderbergh’s equa- 
torial paradise), where 
they don’t wear clothes, 
and have had all their 
tails docked off at birth. 
The accent in ‘‘Mam- 
buti’’ is on the second 
syllable, and the ‘‘u”’ 
iserast= the --“ini’?* sin 
“ fruity.’’ 


THREE HURLINGHAM CELEBRITIES 


The names are: Lieut.-Colonel E. Browne, who is O.C. International 
ponies for the Hurlingham Committee; Major F. Blacker, the assistant 
polo manager, who has been at the club for twenty-two years and isa 
very good umpire; and the third is Major ‘‘Rattle” Barrett, who cap- 
At present he is suffering from a 
badly-sprained arm 


tained our victorious 1914 team. 


AT THE NOTTS AND DERBY SPORTS 


The above group was taken at Scarborough, at the Notts and Derby Sports. The names, from 

left to right, are: Captain A. L. Ashwell, D.S.O., Princess Alexandra Ghika, Mrs. Douglas 

Blew-Jones, Master C. Birkin, ‘‘Cutlet,”” Miss Vera Birkin, Miss Aline Hales, and Lieutenant 
H. A- F. Crewdson 
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By 
° ** Sabretache.’’ 


[2 these days, when one is con- 

fronted —or flanked, at any 
rate—by ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ who arrive 
from Bolshevik Russia, and who 
eat with their knives and gnaw 
their roll like a hyena gnaws a 
bit of decayed dead black buck for 
which a tiger has no use, I per- 
sonally regret to observe that there 
is a talk of abolishing duelling in 
France. It is one of the few land- 
marks with a past that had paid the 
extra 2d. It is one of the few links 
with that much-bowdlerised term, 
‘‘gentleman.’’ One has always 
looked upon Republican France as 
the one country in which they 
understood the thing called, for 
want of a _ better description, 
““ comme-tl-faut.”’ 

* * * 


Ws you, Iam not bloodthirsty 

—a most peaceable creature 
until someone treads on my tail, 
but then . . . Ah, well! I 
suppose I’m like everyone else who 
has imagined that he has some 
slight knowledge of Madame 
L’Epée. I got just good enough 
to long for a chance to find out if I 
could take it on without a meat-safe 
and a button on the point. Also I 
think itis fairer to us light-weights. 
What chance has 9 st. 4 lb. against 
14 st. 7 1b. with just the ordinary 
weapons provided by Nature ?—but. 
what a nasty messy time 9 st. 41b., 
if made of whipcord and india- 
rubber can give 14 st. 7 lb. with 
“‘Madame’’! I would certainly 
abolish shooting. I’d make 'em 
all learn to fence if they wanted 
to fight. I could never see any sport in two nervous, melo- 
dramatic, and angry gentlemen making (possibly) bad shooting 
with Mausers (the best pistols for the job, in my poor opinion, for 
amateurs) ; but the other thing, Yes—every time, Yes! It’s good for 
their health, gets their waistcoats down, and is a far more sporting 
venture. The Hun’s idea of it, of course, is like every other thing 
from that verfluchter country—not theaffair of a Sahib, or a sportsman. 
To fight with your arm in a bolster and your eyes covered with tin 
spectacles and no footwork allowed is silly and clumsy. But the 
other game, whether it’s French or Italian (two quite different schools, 
as you, my fellow disciples of Madame L’Epée, know), is another 
thing. Why abolish it? Why not do as I say, merely abolish 
shooting? ,You would achieve the same result, because there 
are so few people who would submit to the necessary hard training 
if they want to fight with ‘‘ Madame.’’ The pain your right arm 
gives you after even two minutes is enough to choke the tenderfoot 
off ; but quel jew when it’s right ! 


W. A. Rouch 


* * * 


f course, these days 
I’ve no business 

to talk of these things, 
because I couldn't stand 
up for one pool at the 
moment, but it was not 
always this way; not 
when I could ride 9 st. 
and go 24; in. round the 
middle bit. I learnt the 
rudiments with poor 
Norman L., and im- 
proved my _ knowledge 
with Comte Raoul de L. 
in the Galle Face Swim- 
ming Bath in Colombo. 
I spotted he had been at 
the real business by the 
long red scar on his fore- 
arm, and when he said 
he had the implements 
with him we used to go 
for awalk to the G.O.H. 
and back, then fence in 
the gallery of the Galle 
Face bath, then swim 
and ‘‘ brek.'’ The Comte 
was a flier, and like a 
(Continued on p. iv) 
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A GREAT ACTOR-DRAMATIST AND HIS WIFE. 
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CUMUNNTR ALAS 
Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 


“MR. AND MRS. H. V.. ESMOND AND THEIR DAUGHTER 


meme ene tee 
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These photographs were taken at Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Esmond’s pretty up-river cottage, ‘‘ Apple Porch,’ at Maidenhead. The 

child is their daughter, Jill.. The name of the other member of the establishment has not been transmitted. On the stage Mrs. 

H. V. Esmond is Miss Eva Moore, and she is at present scoring a big success in “ The “Ruined’ Lady” at the Comedy. Mr. H. V. 

Esmond is as renowned a playwright as he is as an actor. One of his most recent successes in the double capacity was in “ Birds 

of a Feather’”’ at the Globe, and another, “ The Law Divine,” at Wyndham’s last year. ‘‘Grierson’s Way” was recently revived, 
and he will also be ever memorable as the author of “‘ When We Were Twenty-one,” ‘‘ Eliza Comes to Stay,” etc., etc. 
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THE TATLER 


HE leaves 
are fallin’ 
in the 

Bois and the 
Squares, B’lov’- 
dest, and Paris 
is fillin’ up with 
the old familiar 
and—’spite of 
the damn rot- 
ten August 
weather — sun- 
burned faces. 
The theatrical 
columns of the 
dailies an- 
mnounce~ great 
newnesses and 
greater revivals 
(one can always 
rely on old 
friends, one 
hopes—in the 
theatrical world 
anyway... . 
Remember 
Chartlie’s 


Aunt, Two 
Little Vaga- 
This, B’lov'’dest, is my ag’nised expression when I bonds. ..and 


realised that the mi k was boiling over in the kitchen, 
while the front door and tel’phone bells rang simul- 
taneous —together—at the same time, so to write /— 
Lovingly, Prisci.La 
P.S.—It’s Arnold Ben'tt, isn’t it. who says that in order 
to have d’mestic peace we should dispense with d'me;- 
tics ? Well I prefer war! 
P.S.S.—Have decided to engage a French butler, an 
Engtish maid, @nd an Irish cook . and we shall 
» . See what we shall see 
P.S.S.S.=Anyway, they can't do more to me than I've 
. done to m'self 


Phi-Phi!!!) 
There are a few 
“just -back- 
and - off-again - 
next-week” 
dinners, the 
Rue de la Paix 
shoppers are 
: jamming in the 
doorways, the Concours Lépine is open and... and... and 
Paris is her gay autumnal self once more! Yet autumnal, 
alas! The restaurants in the Bois are closed, and, as I have 
already remarked,'the leaves are falling . . . falling! 
* * * 

VW titing of theatrical’t’ies reminds me that Spinelly is back. 

Dear, darling Spi!! And—glory be, for I feared it 
muchly—the States haven’t spoilt her one lil’ bit! So often a 
young actress, ’spec’ly when she hails from Paris, comes to grief 
in New York as easily almost as she does in London! 
*Umps that’s so! You are too easy to please, you 
know, when you take a liking to one of “ our’’—yes, I pretend 
sometimes that I was born here, dear—actresses, and after 
awhile, being ’cessively human, she ceases to take trouble or 
strive to please. In London you have favourites, and s’long asthe 
favourite grins her Toofy greeting in the same old way that 
mdde her famous, you grin back and applaud. Nows autres 
usually expect our fav’rites to go “one better” ev’ry time, and 
they somehow manage to that’s why they remain 
favourites ! 

* * * 
[ok at Spi, for instance. Her first immense successes were 
in Rip’s revues at the little Capucines Theatre . . 

fot several seasons her naughty, innocent naiveté charmed 
(also her ‘licious legs—the prettiest in Paris!). Then she 
became celebrated for her wonderful pronunciation or, 
pethaps, I sh’dsay, articulation. She has the tiniest singing and 
speaking voice in the world, but: you. would be able to hear 
her from the back seats of the Coliseum, so distinct is her 
utterance. Then we saw her in operetta—in amusing skits—she 
created: the wonderful original version of As You Were, and, 
lastly, we have raved over her in Kiki, a delightful comedy. 
She is a wonderful mimic and charming in pantomime. Next 
week we are to see her at the Variétés—world-famous amongst 
theatres—in a revival of l’Ecole des Cocottes. Her rdle will 
be a difficult but delicious one to play. It is the portrait of a 
young demi-mondaine at her début . . before fortune 
smiles, when her dearest possession is a pitch-pine cupboard 
with a mirror and her fond ambition is to own a gilt 
Louis XV. salon with electricity ! 


PRISCILLA 
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IN PARIS. 


[> the second act she has become the companion of a rich 
manufacturer . . . and, her ambition having grown, 
she takes: lessons in polite behaviour and conversation from a 
new poor and somewhat decayed gentleman. The last act sees 
her as the “ Power behind the . , Republic,” but she 
regrets the loug past days of the pitch-pine furniture and the 
young lover. She tries to break the chains her success- 
ful (!!!) career has wrought, but the friends who have need of 
her influence hold her back, and the curtain falls while they are 
dressing her in her evening gown and costly furs and jewels, 
and the “decayed gentleman” is rehearsing her meeting with 
the political personage she is to meet at dinner. . . . 
* * * 
I can hear Spinelly as she will say ““La@ glotre earesrest. le 
dewuil éclatant du bonheur!” I think she will be wonder- 
B’lov’dest, how serious I always become whenever I talk 
of Spi! Spi, the most amusing of darling dears . . . but 
then, you see, that’s just it . . . Spi has a fond sérieux 
that is intensely appealing, and, under her laughter, one knows 
it is there all the time! ! 
* * * 
arling I really must tear ’way! I’m taking a 
charming young person of seven to the Chatelet to see 
Michel Strogoff—from Jules Verne, you know. | Just time, 
h’ever, for this last story. It happened to the great actor, 
Lucien Guitry, who is a great curio-hunter. He prowled 
(curio-hunters always prowl . I’m learning to m’self) 
into an antique-dealer’s shop and pried around (one always 
pries, too, in curio shops). There was really nothing worth 
bothering about still, for the sake of saying something, 
he asked the price of a particularly hid’jous frame! “ A hundred 
and forty,” said the dealer WeGuitry, who had no intention of 
buying the horror, thought fhat by offering “‘ Fifty francs ”| he 
would be able toretirein peace! ‘‘ Fifty francs!” said the dealer 
with a honeyed : 
smile. “To 
you, sir, cer- 
taaviynalisyss I 
couldn’t think 
of haggling!” 
* * 
uitry was 
horror- 
stricken at the 
idea of having 
the monstrosity 
even an hour in 
his house . 
but still, par- 
tially consoled 
by the feeling 
that his: great 
popularity was 
the cause of his 
undoing, he 
paid, and gave 
his address!! 
The dealer 
smiled and 
bowed and led 


ful. 


him to the 
door, still scrap- 
ing. then 
suddenly, just 


as Guitry was 
walking away, 
the man ran 
after him... . 
Peaeredsoms 
m’sieur,’ he 
Said ina j 
but you have 
forgotten to 
give your 
name”!!! And 
it’s a true 
story, m’dear!!! 
Lovingly,— 
PRISCILLA. 


Bert 


MLLE. OXINSKA 


A beautiful dancer, who has had a big suc- 
cess at the Opéra in Paris, where she has 
appeared in the Ballets Russes 
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THE WORLD’S SCULLING CHAMPION 


And a Great Popular Favourite—Down Under. 
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MISS LEE WHITE AND BARRY, WHO BRINGS BACK THE WORLD’S SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP TO ENGLAND 


The boat in which Barry regained the sculling championship by signally defeating Felton by twelve lengths on the Paramatta was 
christened the “‘Lee White” by the famous revue actress, who is now on tour in Australia, and who has had quite a phenomenal 
success. In the top picture the ceremony is being performed, and the names, reading from left to right, are—Mrs. Robert Court- 
neidge (behind her is her husband), Mrs. H. D. MacIntosh (Mr. Clay Smith behind her), George Towns, Ernest Barry, William 
Beach (the undefeated world’s champion), Miss Lee White, Bob McAlpine (Barry’s trainer), and Ted Warwick. In the other 
pictures, all of which were taken at Towns’ boat-house, Miss Lee White is seen pinning a mascot on to Barry’s rowing zephyr 
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By E. HW. D. 


° Sewell. 


° 


E. R. WILSON HENDREN 


unwise enough to bet on cricket are already backing— 

Australia! Of course it is very wrong and unpatriotic of 

them, and all that sort of thing, but sporting mankind always 
has and always will have a gamble of sorts. It is specially foolish 
to have a bet this time, since we are totally in the dark as to 
Australia’s strength. The only reliable information to hand as to 
that which I have been able to glean is: (1) that C. Hill says he will 
not reconsider his decision to retire from the game; (2) that a letter 
recently received in England from Trumble states that J. M. Gregory 
(nephew of famous S. E., and fast bowler of the good A. I. F. team 
of 1919 in England) is the only Test match class bowler in Australia ; 
(3) that W. W. Armstrong has put on a ‘‘tremendous’’ amount of 
weight. 


NN ete rubber is already on the tapis, and those who are 


* * * 


AS to (1), after Hill has had a dekko at our bowling at the nets 
4 at Adelaide, it won’t be the same Clem Hill we knew over 
here if he doesn’t send for his bag and play for South Australia. 
As to (2), Gregory, in his 1919 form, can do much to win the rubber 
for Australia, as, from lack of practice, the bulk of our team is out of 
touch with class fast bowling, and some of the heaviest 
run-getters in it (1920 form) are not very good players 
of really fast stuff in any case. As to (3), Armstrong 
must, if this is not a wilder duck than usual, weigh 
about 25—30 stun. Further, a wee bur-r-rd whispers 
that his bowling is now merely a by-word. So that, 
take it all round, it is a gamble pure and simple to 
back either side in the rubber which will be played at :— 
Sydney, December 17, 1920 
Melbourne, December 31 
Adelaide, January 14, 1921 
Melbourne, February 11 
Sydney, February 25 

* * é 
7T“he team leaves on Friday or Saturday, Septem- 

ber 24 or 25, starts its first match at Perth against 
Western Australia on October 25, and its last’ match 
at Adelaide against South Australia on March 16, 1921, 
reaching home again in time for practice for the 
strenuous season of 1921, with its Australian tour and 
Test matches in England. 
* * = 


* 


Apne team which will represent us has been very 
; well chosen in regard to batting but less happily 
in the case of bowling. The selectors have been 
blamed for indifferent work in regard to the fielding 


strength, but this is always the one thing concern- J. W. H. 
ing team-selection wherein: it is easiest to blame the Captain ot 
selectors. If the best bats and bowlers do not happen P 


to be really good fieldsmen as well, can they be left 
out in favour of less able batsmen and bowlers who are brilliant 
fieldsmen? That is aquestion which has always confronted selection 
committees; and to it there is always but one answer, and that 
answer is, No. The only case of a high-class batsman who has never 
been asked to play for England even in his best days, and that only 
because of his lack of ability in the field, was that of P. Perrin—in 
whose case the rule might have been ignored with great advantage to 
England more than once. 
* * * 

| Re seae- A. W. Carr, V. C. W. Jupp, Holmes, and Sandham, no 

batsman of 1920 who really had aserious claim 10 consideration 
as a batsman only has not been invited. P. R. Johnson was invited 
more on past and known ability than on 1920 form, and everyone is 
familiar with the details of the national catastrophe that ended in 
R. H. Spooner sending back word after accepting the captaincy. The 


P. J. H. FENDER 


T. DOUGLAS 
the M.C.C. team 
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C. PARKIN A. C. RUSSELL 


selectors have made a splendid batting selection otherwise. Carr is 
most especially an Australian wicket type of batsmen, and a very 
good field into the bargain. In my opinion his is the worst case of 
omission among batsmen. 
* v + 

two best wicket-keepers have been chosen, though F... W. 
Musson might have had the preference over Dolphin, who, 
however, will not let the side down either with gloves or bat. 
Musson is another essentially hard-wicket batsman, and as such, as 
well as with the gloves, better than either G. E. C. Wood (Cambridge 
and Kent), or F. W. Gilligan (Oxford and Essex), who were invited, 
or at any rate “‘ sounded.’’ 

* 


pee 


* * 


tis when we come to the bowling that we are obliged to pause in 
anxiety. It is not that there was anembarras de richesses {rom 
which to choose, but it seemed, and seems to me, that sufficient weight 
was not given in the case of those players chosen solely for their 
bowling, viz., Howell, Parkin, and Waddington, to (1) their deeds on 
hard, true pitches, (2) their ability as cricketers apart from their 
bowling. 
O=: selectors lost sight of the truth concerning tours 
in Australia laid down after the tour of 1903-4, 
and never altered since, that such tours are first, all 
the time, and last, for all-round performers, and 
not for specialists. It is all-round ability that tells 
most on a five-months’ tour in Australia, Nobody 
claims for Waddington, Parkin, or Howell that either 
is a first-class field or batsman. Each isa ‘“‘ passenger ” 
in this team in every match to which he does not get 
wickets; a thing of which even Lohmann, Biythe, 
Lockwood, Briggs, et hoc genus omne, were sometimes 
guilty. How the three bowlers named secured the 
preference over V. C. W. Jupp, and Roberts of 
Sussex, and Hitch of Surrey I shall never understand. 
However, they are on board the team, and the very best 
of luck to each. May they each and severally prove 
the foregoing criticism to be the rantings of an imbecile. 
* * * 
AS one who from the first thought that E. R. Wilson 
was the ideal man to be chosen, not only to go 
but also to captain the team, I was not exactly disap- 
pointed when I heard he had accepted the invitation 
of M.C.C; Everything in his cricket history points 
to his having a successful tour, and Douglas knows 
he is extremely fortunate to have such a wise head as 
Wilson’s to turn to for advice, as well as the cricket 
instinct of P. G. H. Fender, who has proved himself 
the second best county captain of 1920 (‘‘Plum”’ 
Warner facile princeps) at his elbow. 
* * * 
H earne, Wilson, and Fender are: the three most “‘ likely '’ bowlers 
on the side, with the meteoric Parkin here and there producing 
an analysis in between some noughts for a hundred and thirty. There 
are stacks of runs in the side against any bowling, but if Gregory is in 
1919 form our cricket public must be prepared for shocks, for as 
assuredly this is the weakest bowling side we have ever sent ‘‘ down 


under,’’ so is its batting not up to the standard Stoddart, MacLaren, 
and M.C.C. showed Australia. 


* 


* * * 


2 * 


t may, for all that, be a stronger sige than Australia can produce 
this coming season. Nobody can foretell that, but the proba- 
bility is that Australia will win the rubber—unless Rockley Wilson 
and Hendren’ stop them—c. Hendren, b. Wilson is a line the com- 
positors should be busy on before long. 
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THE MIDDLESEX TEAM. BY FRED MAY 


The great Middlesex victory over Surrey by fifty-five runs was the most sensational event in first-class cricket of probably an epoch. 

It was a triumph attained by real ‘‘Die-Hard” methods, coupled with superb generalship. ‘‘ Plum” Warner declared at 316 in 

Middlesex’s second innings, leaving Surrey 244 to win, with three hours in which to do it. It was a sporting risk: it came off. 

The Surrey match was “ Plum” Warner’s last appearance in first-class cricket, and his many friends will regret that it was not 

signalised by a finai century. His seventy-nine, however, was compiled in faultless fashion, and was the top score for his side in 
the first innings 
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On Finishing One’s Education, 
OST people, when they speak of a “ finishing educa- 
tion,” generally refer to a kind of last frantic study 
of drawing-room accomplishments, by which the 
student hopes eventually to hold his own with the 
equally accomplished, or dazzle the less fortunate. It is, as it 
were, the last “pat” at the hands of the potter, before the 
mould is finally baked and sent forth into the world to command 
the full price of. a finished product. But in my mind, a 
finishing education is something far less showy, far less ex- 
pensive—that is to say, if you judge expense by money, and not 
by time and labour and, often, by tears. Some people don’t 
finish their education until they are middle-aged, or old; and 
just a few don’t finish it at all, but leave the world as useless, 
and far less ornamental, than when they arrived—a red baby 
looking exactly like every other! To travel, for example, is a 
magnificent “finish” of an education. And by travel I don’t 
mean a kind of expensively-conducted and much glorified Cook’s 
tour—during which a pupil sees many things, visits many lands, 
and returns with no greater knowledge or understanding of the 
people among whom he has passed than he had when he first 
set forth. I mean, to live abroad among the men and women 
of another nationality as one of them- 
selves, and preferably, a very lowly, not 
to say lonely, member. To spend three 
years at sea is also an admirable educator ; 
as is to pass a long period among the 
mountains—or anywhere where Nature is 
at her loneliest and most vast. A long 
and serious illness is also a wonderful 
realisation of those essentials in both life 
and conduct, without a knowledge of 
which mere learning is not worth a brass 
farthing. To have fought and suffered 
and survived “ out there” has also given 
to many a boy a “vision” which many 
an older man, who remained at home, 
will not possess before his dying day. 
A great trouble is also a “finish” to a 
man or woman’s. education which no 
money can buy. To have known poverty, 
to have known long and complete loneli- 
ness, to have shed unseen tears, teaches 
one wisdom—that true wisdom without 
which no one is really wise. These 
things are to me, the very finest educa- 
tional “ finishings”’ in all life, and, without 
having passed through one or other, or 
all ‘of them, few men and women are 
worth talking to, nor their opinions worthy 
of consideration. 
% * * 
A Story of the Sea, 
Ory aman could have written such a 
magnificent story of the seaas ‘‘ Mare 
(Constable) who 


Nostrum ” had lived 


for many years as a sailor—known its majesty, its loneliness; - 


felt the ever-present nearness to death which is a sailor’s life ; 
known it, lived with it, and loved it. Vicente Blasco Ibanez— 
who wrote that wonderful story, ‘The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” was for many years a seafaring man, and in this, 
his latest story, he has given us one of the most magnificent 
stories of the sea that I have ever read. At times the writing 
reminds one vividly of Joseph Conrad. There is the same 
tolerant outlook on men and women and affairs; the same 
understanding of human motives; the same wonderfully big 


SENORA LUISA PUCHOL 


A snapshot of the famous 

taken on the beach of Santander, a place 

famous in the annals of the Peninsula War, 

for it was to Santander that Wellington trans- 

ferred his base from Lisbon after he had got 
his enemy on the run 


“vision ’”’; and, above all, the same love and admiration for the. ~ 


sea and the men who traverse her solitudes. The writing, too, 
is somewhat similar. Many of the characters in ‘‘ Mare 
Nostrum” might have stepped straight out of the pages of 
Conrad, while the descriptions of the changeful moods of the 
ocean, of foreign places and people, are done with, as it were, 
those magnificent splashes of colour which make Conrad’s books 
so vivid and so memorable. The pages of Ibanez’s new book 
seem—if I may so express it—to smell of the sea. They are 
as fresh and invigorating as loug deep breaths taken in mid- 
ocean. Moreover, it says very much for the brilliant cleverness 
of ‘the author that, though ‘‘ Mare Nostrum” is somewhat 
halting as a narrative, especially at the beginning, one reads 
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By 
® Richard King. 


every word with interest; one is rarely, if ever, bored. Take, 
for example, the scene in the Aquarium at Naples, when 
Ulysses Ferragut, captain of the Spanish ship, Mare Nostrum, 
was waiting for Freya, the beautiful German spy, who was 
luring him on to love her in order that she might make him, 
carry oil to the secret German submarine bases in the! 
Mediterranean. Most authors would have given long descrip- 
tions of the lover’s suspense, the weary hours of waiting, hoping 
against hope that she would come. Ibanez, on the contrary, 
gives us a most interesting dissertation on fishes, their habits, 
and the life they lead under the sea. One goes, as it were, with 
Ulysses from one tank to another listening to him while he 
delves into his own hard-won knowledge, his own memories; 
yet the scene never once becomes merely a lecture —one feels 
all the time the ever-growing anxiety and impatience in’ which 
this hot-blooded southerner awaits thé coming of the woman 
for whose love he is ready to risk wife and family, the love and 
respect of his friends, even his own honour too. 
* *. * 
The Sin of Ulysses. 
“[ hus he lingers in Naples—forsaking his friends, his wife, his 
family; risking his own honour—while the lovely Freya 
lures him still further away from duty 
by her passion and her voluptuousness. 
Thus the Mare Nostrum carries away 
with it the oil which the Germans are to 
use for their submarines. The conscience 
of Ulysses is lulled by the agents, who 
declare that these same submarines will 
be used only against fighting ships. The 
irony of these pretensions comes when 
Ulysses’ only son is killed by a German 
torpedo striking the ship on which he has 
left home to search for his father, tidings 
of whom his “home” had waited for so 
long and so uselessly.. Then it is that 
Ulysses suddenly realises the villainy cf 
the German protestations and the sin he 
himself has committed against his child 
and against all humanity. But Freya 
has fallen truly in love with him, and his 
anguish and remorse are her anguish and 
remorse as well. There is a terrible scene 
in which Ulysses, in his anger and disgust, 
strikes this woman whose beauty and 
whose passion have been his own undoing 
and led to the/death of his only son. 
There is another memorable moment 
' when fhis same Freya is! eventually led 
out and shot by the French as a spy. 
“When the twelve fusiliers advanced, 
placing themselves in a horizontal line 
eight yards distant, all of them aiming 
towards her heart, she appeared to wake 
up. She shrieked, her eyes abnormally 
; dilated by the horror of the reality that 
so soon was to take place. Her cheeks were covered with tears. 
She tugged at the ligatures with the vigour of an epileptic. 
‘Pardon! . . . Pardon! I do not want to die!’ The 
sub-lieutenant raised his sword and lowered it again rapidly. 
., . Ashot. Freya -coHapsed, her body slipping the entire 
length of the post until it fell forward on the ground. The 
bullets had cut the cords that bound her. As though it had 
acquired sudden life, her hat leaped from her head, flying off 
to'fall about four yards farther on. A corporal with a revolver 
in-his right hand came forward from the shooting picket: 
“The death-blow.’ He checked his step before the puddle of 
blood that was forming around the victim, pressing his lips 
together and averting his eyes. He then bent over her, raising, 
with the end of the barrel, the ringlets which had fallen over 
one of her ears. She was still breathing. . . A shot in 
the temple. Her body contracted with -a final shudder, then 
remained immovable with the:rigidity of a corpse.” 
* oy * 


Spanish actress 


Amphitrite ! 
most uncommon virtue of this book is, too, that though 
one or two of the characters—especially those of the 
German spies resident in Italy—belong to melodrama, they are 
rarely melodramatic. Always they are so well drawn that none 
: (Continued on p. 320) 
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“ CONTRAIRY oe By George Belcher. 


Doctor: It’s difficult to say unless I hear him 
She: That’s the worst of ’em, sir; they never will ’oop in yer face 
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of the “ limelight ” of the cheap stage falls upon them to render 
them unreal. The last scenes of all—when Ulysses moves as 
a strangely tragic figure, the father who has unknowingly 
encompassed his own son’s death, the victim of remorse, 
haunted by the memory of the lonely wife at home mourning 
her child’s death in bitterness, though unknowing that her 
husband was the cause, except that his long absence sent their 
son on the search which proved fatal—over the sea he loves 
so well, in the boat and among the old sailors he knows so 
intimately—these scenes are wonderfully moving. Perhaps it 
was only right that, at last, the Mare Nostrum should also 
fall a victim to the German submarines. Ulysses had denounced 
one of their chief spies in France; he, in his turn, was now 
their enemy. So he dies—taken into the bosom of the ocean 
which to him had always meant life itself. “. . . Thus he 
went down and down the infinite levels of the abyss, inert, and 
without volition, while a voice within him was crying, as though 
at last recognising her, ‘ Amphitrite ! Amphitrite!” 
* * 
A Clever Novel. 
“pre a reviewer of books a novel has to be an extraordinarily 
good one to give him any 
“thrill”? at all. A reviewer is, alas! ~ 
often only a satiated reader. He 
knows so well the story which an 
author feels he mst give to the 
world twice a year, and the style 
of book in which a writer who has 
nothing really to say hopes, by a 
manipulation of old “tricks,” to be- 
come a‘ best seller.” Therefore a 
novel which a reviewer feels that he 
“can’t lay down until it is finished” 
must contain some characteristics 
out of the common, surely! And 
this happened to. me when I was 
reading Mr. St. John Ervine’s new 
story, “The Foolish Lovers” (Col- 
lins). The descriptions of the hero’s 
early years in a little old-world town 
in Ireland absolutely enthralled- me. 
‘The characters—the hero, himself, 
John MacDermot, who yearned for 
“ adventure,” believed he possessed 
great literary gifts, and eventually, 
after leaving his home to try his for- 
tune in Fleet Street as a journalist, 
returned to Ireland to become a 
grocer; the two old uncles (Uncle 
Mathew, with his dreams of “ro- 
mantic adventure,” which never got 
beyond “dreams’’; the self-sacri- 
ficing Uncle William, who never 
certainly dreamed of ‘adventure,’ 
but achieved a practical result, 
namely, a good living, by which his 
brother could dream his dreams) ; 
John’s mother, who hated “ romance”’ 
and loathed all “ adventure,’ and 
only wanted her son to become a 
grocer, and to keep up the reputation 
of the MacDermots, which had existed for over a hundred 
years; all the minor characters which help to build up the 
author’s picture of this sleepy, self-contained old Irish town— 
these are so vividly described as all to seem like real people. 
Then, when the hero comes to London, his life in Fleet Street, 
his “home” in the boarding-house down Brixton way; that 
delightful couple of music-hall artists—Cream, who really was 
a comic genius, and “‘ Mrs.” Cream, who felt she could act high 
tragedy if Mr. Cream married her, and who declared she always 
felt at her best when she believed that he had ruined her life; the 
lodging-house keeper and her niece—these people seem as real 
as any character in Dickens. The heroine is less successful, 
so is John, the hero; but the whole story is decidedly out of 
the common, both in the tale it tells, the people it describes, its 
observation, its humour, and its undoubted cleverness. The 
end is not, perhaps, so convincingly real as the beginning, and 
I think a sequel to the love story of John and Eleanor would 
be a tragedy, but, on the whole, it is one of the best stories I 
have read for a very long while. 


music-lovers. 


MR. FRANCIS TOYE 


The famous musical critic, who is 
weekly article on music in ‘“ Eve,” our popular new 
paper, a feature which will be of absorbing interest to 
Mr. Toye, in addition to being a critic, 
is distinguished as a writer of songs 
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Thoughts from ‘‘ The Foolish Lovers.” 
Y At the end of every journey, at the finish of every fight, 
there is a woman.” 

“A journalist is a man without beliefs, almost without hope. 
The damned go to Fleet Street when they die.” 

“ There’s nobody who makes me feel quite so sick as the 
Englishman who belittles England.” 

“Englishmen don’t argue about freedom ; they just are free, 
and, on the whole, they carry freedom with them.” 

“The people who make changes are never the advanced 
people who talk about them, but the ordinary conventional 
people who have no theories about things, but just alter them 
when they become inconvenient.” 

“T’ve seen hundreds of young fellows come down from 
Oxford and Cambridge with their heads stuffed with ideas 
from Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. ‘By God, I’m a 
superman!’ is their cry, and they say it night and morning, 
and before and after every meal, until even they get sick of 
listening to it. Then they say, ‘Oh, damn!’ and go into the 
Civil Service, and in three years’ time an earthquake wouldn’t 
rouse them.” 

* * * 

A Love Story. 
I) ohannes Linnankoski’s story, ‘“ The 

Song of the Blood-Red Flower” 
(Gyldendal), is, as it were, a tale of 
realism told in the manner of a prose- 
poem. It is the story of a young 
man and his various “‘amours.” He 
is eloquent, handsome; in each case 
he believes in the purity and beauty 
of his passion. But he cannot dis- 
tinguish the difference between pas- 
sion and love, and’so he goes from 
one young girl to another, loving 
them-—or believing. he loves them— 
making each his mistress, and soon 
afterwards continuing on his own 
way alone. But the pathway of hi& 
passion is strewn with ruined. lives 
and his own bitter disillusions. 
When youth has left him, and he is 
happily married to the one woman 
who understands him, who -realises 
that with ber husband “lust” comes 
in such poetical garb that he mis- 
takes it for real “romance,” these 
lovers of his Dead Past come back 
into his life for~a brief, moment, 
each one to tell the self-same story 
of a young life marred at the very 
beginning of life’s day. To him, 
these girls were but beautiful epi- 
sodes of his restless youth; to them, 
he was their first lover—the only 
lover who really counts. ‘‘ We are 
women—do you know what that 
means?” demands his wife, passion- 
ately, when he had accused her of 
being another man’s mistress before 
marriage. . ‘Answer me, as 
you would to God Himself; of all the women you have known, 
has any one of them ever craved for your body ? For 
you the body is all and everything, but not for us. We can fee} 
the same desire, perhaps—after you have taught us. But the 
thing we long for in our innermost heart—you never give us.’ 
“The Song of the Blood-Red Flower” is a novel about “ sex,’’ 
but it is absolutely without offence, and contains not only many 
beautiful thoughts, but much beautiful writing. 


commencing a 


MR. RICHARD KING’S SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


“WITH SILENT FRIENDS” (Seventeenth Edition). 
‘*PASSION AND POT POURRI”’ (Third Edition). 
The Second Book of ‘‘SILENT FRIENDS.’’ 6s. net. 


Of all booksellers, 


5s, net. 


5s. net. 
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Yevonde, Victoria Street 


MRS. ROBERT LEATHAM 


Who was before her second marriage Lady Arthur Hay.. -Her first: husband, who was a brother of the present Marquis of 
Tweeddale, was killed in the Battle of the Aisne. In 1916 she married Lieut.-Colonel R. E. K. Leatham, D.S.O., Grenadier Guards. 
Mrs. Leatham is a daughter of the late Mr. Ambrose Ralli, who was a partner in the famous Greek firm of merchants 
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PHB TATLEL 


FROM HERE 


(Ne, 1004, GaptmMena 8, 1986 


AND THERE. 


Malcolm Arbuthnot 


LADY WIMBORNE 


The younger daughter of the late Lord Ebury, and a sister of 

the present peer. Lord Wimborne, so well known in the polo 

world, was succeeded by Lord French as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland two years ago 


Lafayette 


PRINCESS BIBESCO 


The wife of Prince George Bibesco, who has returned to 

Rumania after her recent visit.to this country. Her husband 

is head of the house to which Prince Antoine, who married 
Miss Elizabeth Asquith, belongs 


Malcolm Arbuthnot 


LADY FINDLAY 


Who was before her marriage Miss Backhouse, is the daughter 

of Sir Jonathan Backhouse, Bart., and the wife of Sir John 

Findlay, K.B.E., the proprietor of ‘‘The Scotsman.” They 
have a charming house at Abelour, Banffshire 
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Yevonde 


HON. MRS. JOHN LOWTHER 


The elder daughter of Lord Annaly and the wife of Captain 

John G. Lowther, D.S.O., M.C. Sir Charles Lowther, his 

brother, has played a lot of polo this year, and is the main- 
spring of the Swillington team 
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OUT WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS 


A quite typical picture of an early-season meet of this famous pack when they were recently at Hele Bridge, 

near Dulverton. Really to shine in Devon you need to be brought up to it, and the top-sawyer from the 

shires or the man who excels over the banks and walls of John Bull’s other island very often is not at his 
best up and down the Devon and Somerset ‘“‘precipices.’’ Stag hunting starts in August 


Bolton Sandy 
THE DUKEAND DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND AN INTERESTING GROUP 
His grace is very much in the public eye at the moment The names, reading from left to right, are: Lady Kathleen 
by reason of the coal crisis, and his pungent criticism of Howard, Eleanor Countess of Suffolk, the young Earl of 
the methods and objects of Mr. Smillie has been a master- Suffolk, and, in front, the Countess of Suffolk. The late 
piece of verbal castigation Earl of Suffolk was killed in action in Mesopotamia 
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‘6 Serrefile.”’ 


O@ - 


LUDD (5) BEAT JERUSALEM (3) 


The names of the 3rd Divisional Staff team, Ludd, are, left to 
right: Captain Pennell, Captain Francis, General Leslie Smith, 
V.C., and Major-General Sir John Shea 


on the 28th at Hurlingham, confirmed the form of the 2\1st, 

when the teams were the same. The ‘ England’’ team won 

a bit farther than on the previous Saturday, the respective 
scores being: August 21st, England (10) beat The Rest (received 4—9) ; 
on the 28th, England (11) beat The Rest (received 4—8). It is there- 
fore open to one to say that on precisely the same kind of going under 
foot, a fairly fast ground on each occasion, there is no doubt 
whatever about this form. It is desirable to repeat the names as I 
want to adda short note. Here they are: England—Lieut.-Colonel 
H. A. Tomkinson (1), Lord Dalmeny (2), Lord Wodehouse (3), Major 
V.N. Lockett (back). -. The Rest—Major F. B. Hurndall (1), Lieut.- 
Colonel H. C. S. Ashton (2), Lord Rocksavage (3), Mr. Gordon 
Withers (back). 


Te last test match of the season in England, which was played 


* * 


V hether we have actually arrived at an International team or not, 

we have at any rate got a symmetrical combination. The 
only place in the team about which I think there is any doubt is the 
No. 2. Lord Dalmeny has shown excellent form, but I cannot place 
him in the same category with Major F. W. Barrett, who has not 
been able to play any polo at all since August 14th, owing to a badly 
sprained arm, which has necessitated the attention of a medicine 


man. 
* * * 


We have, of course, all the winter and spring operations before us 

yet, and this combination is not the final one, neither, pre- 
sumably, are the ‘‘spares.’’ Personally, of course, I have a great 
admiration for Major J. F. Harrison and also of Lieut. - Colonel 
Bunny Lannowe, and I expect that there 
area good many other people who think 
that any trying tackle for whatever may 
be our eventual selection would be in- 
complete without their aid. Major 
Hurndall, in my opinion, also stands 
out as a real good reserve, place him 
anywhere you will. 

* * % 


] understand that there is no intention 
to send our International team 
abroad in the early spring, to Spain or 
anywhere else, as was done in 1913-14, 
and in many ways I think this is a pity. 
I hear that practice will be resumed as 
early as possible next year at Tidworth 
or upon any other ground that is dry 
enough. 
} * * * 


Ne regards the pony position, it is 
‘shortly this: that the O.C. Ponies, 
Lieut.-Colonel Browne, has bought a 
certain number for the Hurlingham 
Committee, and that all other ponies 
of international tournament form and 
which are privately owned have been 


It is obviously necessary that all ponies 


of which are now fixed (June 18, 22, 


H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN 


ear-marked with their owners’ consent. A snapshot of King Alfonso at Santander. His 


Majesty is the only reigning monarch who plays 
needed for the International, the dates polo, and he is known as 


Santander is one of the best polo grounds in Spain 
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The names of the losers are, left to right,: Captain Ledgard, 
secretary, Major R, W. Badcock, M.C., Colonel P. L. Beddy, 
C.B., Lieut.-Colonel E, L. Popham, D.S.O., and Major Burrows 


25, 1921) should be taken in hand as early as possible. These opera- 
tions, so far as the International Committee-owned ones are con- 
cerned, will commence in January, and if privately-owned ponies 
could be taken up from grass about that time also, it would naturally 
greatly aid the committee. At the moment it is proposed to turn the 
lot out, as they have had a pretty strenuous season and are probably 
as stale as the men who play them. But it is absolutely essential 
that we should get a move on as early next year as possible, and I 
feel sure that everyone concerned will at once realise this and do his 
best to help. It is not the easiest job in the world to fit men to ponies 
and to put the necessary finishing touches on a pony's polo education, 
so let us hope everyone will do his ‘* pisonest ” to make things easy. 
* * * $ 

eee photographs published at the head of these notes are of the 

two teams which recently competed at Jerusalem, namely, 
Divisional Headquarters Staff, Ludd, and the Jerusalem Polo Club, who 
were beaten 5 to 3. The club was only started after Easter this year, 
and the organisers are very badly handicapped by a stony, uneven, and 
undersized ground. Ponies also are a trouble, as there are few worth 
anything to be had. Colonel Popham, by the way, this scribe re- 
members in India, and I think, if it is the same, he was at one time on 
the staff down Madras and Ooty way. He also played a lot of 
polo in ‘‘ The Shiny.’’ - 

* 


* * 


| Alte untimely death of Mr. Monty Waterbury, one of the two famous 


brethren and a unit of the original Big Four, has caused much 
regret in polo circles here, where he was very wellknown and greatly 
liked. He was probably the best man America has ever had in any 
team, and his loss is a great one. 
* * * 
GEolonel Arthur Duff has done wonders 
at headquarters so far as popularis- 
ing polo is concerned, and though he will 
have his hands very full next year, and 
will probably go grey with what we used 
to callin India hairan, or worry, I know 
that he will carry things’ through. 
“ Rattle’’ Barrett, the polo secretary of 
Hurlingham, is a great prop and stay 
to the executive where the carrying 
through of tournaments is concerned, 
and Major Blacker, who has been at 
Hurlingham almost ever since most of 
us can remember, is likewise a pillar of 
strength to the powers that be, and, in 
addition, a very good umpire. But I 
foresee a time of stress ahead for the 
whole of this hard - working staff, 
between now and next June, when the 
Americans descend upon us. I look 
forward, nevertheless, with confidence, 
because I know how well and smoothly 
the whole show is run. What a jewel 
of price is a good secretary who has 
once been an A.D,C. and a military 
secretary to an Excellency! It is a 
training second to none, and when it 
is capped by the finishing touch of 
having been an M.F.H., one can bet on 
its winning every time ! 


a very fine exponent. 
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Claude Harris 


MISS DOROTHY HOLMES-GORE 


Who is playing the part of Ollala Quintana in Temple Thur- 

ston’s powerful new play, “The Wandering Jew,’’ which was 

produced by Mr. Matheson Lang at the Theatre Royal, Man- 

chester, on the 23rd, and will come to the New Theatre very 
shortly 


At the Prince of Wales. . 

T was a somewhat bold move on the part of Mr. Norman 
MacOwan and Mr. Charlton Mann to take Mr. H. de Vere 
Stacpoole’s well-known, but well-nigh plotless, novel, ‘‘ The 
Blue Lagoon,” and turn it into a play. But, all the same, 

considering that the whole interest of the story was psychological, 
and that the incidents, especially the dramatic incidents, were 
few—they have done remarkably well. Their play is at all 
times interesting, and—thanks to the scenery and “ production ”’ 
generally—very charming and very beautiful as well. Of course, 
the Big Public is always interested in the problem-—Would a 
boy and a girl ever realise the significance of Sex if they never 
read about it, nor ever heard about it, nor picked it up from 
stray innuendoes? And if they did realise it—how, and when, 
would it come to them? Thus, apart from the very beautiful 
descriptions of scenery on the desert island, it may be said that 
the chief interest of Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s story lay in that 
fascinating conundrum. And, if the author enveloped his 
theme in an atmosphere of poetry and delicacy, the dramatists 
have done so no less. All the more credit, then, ought to be 
given them for turning out such a charming “entertainment ’’— 
yes, “entertainment” is the proper word—from such un- 
promising dramatic material. One of the great merits of 
their adaptation is that they have kept the writing “simple.” 
The dialogues err on the side of reticence if they err at all. 
They have been content, too, to introduce only one additional 
character into the story—that of a castaway sailor, who comes 
to the island, makes a brutal assault on Emmeline, is very 
properly killed by Dick, and his body thrown to the sharks. 
Otherwise the play follows the story faithfully. Practically 
speaking, it is divided into twelve tableaux—some of them 
being entirely pictorial, not a word being spoken. First 
of all, we see Dick and Emmeline as little children with 
Mr. L’Estrange on board the ship. There is a most realistic 
scene when the ship takes fire, and the passengers and crew 
rush to save their lives. Next we find the two children adrift 
on the sea with Button, the old Irish sailor, in the midst of a 
most realistic storm. Afterwards we see them on the island 
settling down to a happy life. Then comes another slight 
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alteration in the -original story. In the play, Button eats the 
never-wake-up berries, and does not, as in the book, meet his 
death in delirium tremens. After his death, eight years are 
supposed to pass. Old Button’s grave is green. Then begins 
the courtship—very fancifully, very delicately conceived—in 
the Valley of the Idol—a regular monster of an Idol, too! 
Here Emmeline prays to the god to give her a little baby, “like 
Mrs. James’s,” and Dick discovers her at her prayers. They 
have their first quarrel, and from that quarrel there arises the 
first breath of passion between them. The tableau which 
follows, showing them asleep in each other’s arms at the foot of 
the Idol, is a little triumph of beauty and of reticence—with 
just sufficient of the spoken word to give the scene meaning, 
and not enough to, as it were, underline its real significance. 
In the play the story ends happily with Emmeline bringing 
Dick the baby (which she then makes no pretence of having 
discovered in the wood) after the great storm through which 
Dick has battled alone. At the end, the two young lovers are 
once more discovered by Mr. L’Estrange, and all ends happily 
to the music of “ You shall be a true lover of mine’”’—sung by 
Dick and Emmeline, while gently rocking the baby to sleep in 
its little rush cradle. 
* * * 

The Charm of the Production. 
he play has been most artistically produced by the Reandean 
management. Mr. Harris’s scenery is exceedingly beautiful, 
while the proper effect of ‘“‘distance’’ has been very cleverly 
managed for so small a stage. The colouring, the sound of 
running water, and a most realistic thunderstorm were among 
the many triumphs of “ production.” Mistakes there were, of 
course, but they will be easily rectified. For example, the effect 
of the storm on Dick seemed to be quite incommensurate with 
the storm as we witnessed it from the front of the house. The 
stage baby, too, was of a strangely pigmy variety; while Emme- 
line and Dick’s picturesque and very West-end coiffure seemed 
strangely sophisticated for a life spent in the solitary wilds. 
(Continued on p. x) 


Hugh Cecit 


MISS PEGGY MARSH 


Who plays the part of Olive, a cabaret girl, in “‘ The Man Who 

Came Back,” the original exponent having been Miss Marie 

Goff. The piece was transferred a little while ago from the 
Oxford to Prince’s Theatre 
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tell regarding incidents which occur while they 
are on duty and the questions they are asked 
by various passengers. On one occasion an 
express train was travelling at great speed when it was 
suddenly brought to a standstill by a violent pull of the 
communication cord. On getting out of the van to ascer- 
tain the cause, the guard caught sight of an old lady leaning 
out of the window of a third-class carriage and frantically 
waving her umbrella. When he went up to her she calmly 
ordered him to find her return ticket, which she had 
accidentally dropped from the window on to the line. 
i * * * 
WAN manservant, who was new'to his job, had been 
instructed by his mistress to bring everything into 
the drawing-room on a salver. A visitor called one day 
with a large and rather ferocious-looking dog, which was 
left outside. ' When the visitor was about to go, however, 
his hostess wished to see the dog, so she rang the bell 
and told the man to bring him in. Some minutes passed, 
but he did not appear. But suddenly the sound of angry 
growls, snarls, and barks was heard, so the bell was 
rung again, and the man entered,,carrying the salver, 
but with a look of distress on his face. ‘“‘ Pardon me, 
madam,” he said with a deferential cough, ‘but I could 
not indooce the hanimal to sit on the salver. ’E knocked 
me down three times and bit my calves somethin’ cruel. 
If the gentleman wants ’im, ’e’s still outside.” 


Rose officials have many amusing stories to 


MISS JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 


Two studies “en plein air’’ of one of the most beautiful girls 
American stage, who is also a feature of the movie world. 
appearing in a new screen play entitled ‘‘ Blackbirds ”’ 


Photographs 


on the 
She is 
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he husband and wife were enjoying the play trom the 

pit. Now it happened that the piece in question was 
of the type known as ‘blood curdling,” and the trials and 
misfortunes of the heroine were too much for the wife, 
who every now and again furtively wiped her eyes. ‘* What 
yer blubbering about?” inquired her husband. ““ Well,” 
she answered with a sob, “I can’t help showing a bit 0’ 
feelin’ for her.’”’ “ Feelin’!’? he echoed with a cynical snort. 
“Yer needn’t wash yer face in it.” 


* * * 


[= a dingy and dirty alley two‘ ladies” with rubicund faces 

might have been seen engaged in a wordy battle that 
seemed likely to culminate in a yet more dangerous one. 
“Look ’ere,” shouted one, “you just keep your boy and ’is 
peg-top indoors. ’E’s broke two panes of glass in my front 
winder already.” ‘I shall do no‘such thing,” retorted the 
other lady hotly. “It’s not the boy’s fault; it’s ’cause the 


string is too thick ’e tries to spin ’is top with.” “String!” 
almost shrieked the first speaker. ‘‘ Wot do I care about ’is 
string? Got nothin’ to do with me, it ain’t.” “In course 


it ’as,” leered the other. “You shouldn’t ’ang sich nasty 
thick stuff in your back yard for clothes line, Get thinner 
string, an’ then p’r’aps ’e could spin ’is top properly, an’ you 
wouldn’t get any more winders broke.” 


* * * 


“Two young Americans were spending a holiday at the 

seaside. ‘“Say,’? remarked one of them, “how d’ye 
teach a gurl t? swim?” ‘‘O—oh, that’s easy,” answered 
the other, “ you take her vurry gently down t’ the water, 
an’ you put an arm aroun’ her waist, an’ whisper, ‘ Dear, 
don’t be fri +” “Tere, come off yer perch,” interrupted 
the first; “it’s my sister.”” ‘‘ Oh, yer sister,” said the other. 
‘““ Well, shove ’er in.” 


* * * 


EX certain minister was reading the Sunday evening lesson 
from the Book of Job, “ Yea, the light of the wicked 
shall be put out,’”’ he said, when suddenly the church was 
plunged in total darkness. ‘“ Brethren,” said the minister, 
without pausing for a moment, “in view of the sudden and 
startling fulfilment of this prophecy, we will spend a few 
minutes in silent prayer for the electric light company.” 


by Geisler & Andrews 
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CIRO PEARLS, 


No. 1 Necklet of famous Ciro Pearls, 16 ins. long, 
fitted with Safety Clasp. tf} : oO 


Other lengths at proportionate rates. 


ECONOMY IS THE WATCHWORD 
OF THE NATION 


IN SPITE OF THE POPULAR. LOW PRICE OF CIRO PEARLS, 
THEIR QUALITY IS UNDIMINISHED. NUMEROUS PROOFS HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN OF THEIR MARVELLOUS LIKENESS TO THE REAL. 
EVERYWHERE CLIENTS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEIR PUR- 
CHASES, AND WE ARE OVERWHELMED WITH THE MOST 
WONDERFUL TESTIMONY OF SATISFACTION. 


PEARLS ARE THE FASHIONABLE GEM AND 
CIRO’S THE BEST OBTAINABLE REPRODUCTION. 


Mr. GEORGE ROBEY, THE GREATEST OF ALL 


COMEDIANS, WROTE US RECENTLY ‘FROM . THE ALHAMBRA 


THEATRE : 


“T HAVE OCCASIONALLY MADE GIFTS OF NECKLACES OF YOUR 
CIRO PEARLS AND _ IN MANY CASES THE RECIPIENTS HAVE 
HESITATED TO ACCEPT SUCH APPARENTLY VALUABLE PRESENTS. 
THIS IS A TRIBUTE TO YOUR PEARLS, OF WHICH I FEEL 
YOU SHOULD KNOW.” 

YourS TRULY, 


(SIGNED) GEO. ROBEY. 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER. 


Upon receipt of One Guinea we will send you, on approbation, a Necklet of Ciro 
Pearls, 16 in. long (Gold Clasp 2/6 extra, and other lengths at proportionate rates), 
or a Ring, Brooch, Earrings or any other Jewel with Ciro Pearls. 

Put them beside any real pearls, or any other artificial pearls, and if they are not 
equal to the real, or superior to the other artificial pearls, no matter what their 
pice may be, we will refund your money if you return them to us within seven . 

ays. 
Our new booklet No. 8 contains designs of all our 


new_jewels_mounted_ with Ciro Pearls (sent post free). 


LTD. (Dept. 8S) 39, OLD BOND STREET, w.i 
We have no shop. Our Showrooms are on the First Floor, over Lloyd’s Bank. 
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By Captain W. G. 
Aston. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT OPENING THE CHURCH ARMY FETE AT ASCOT 


In the above group are Lady Irene Curzon (on the extreme left), Miss Cathleen Nesbitt (third from left), and next to her Lady 

Lavery. The Duke of Connaught is seen in the centre, and next to him is the Hon. Mrs. Rupert Guinness, with Mrs. Patrick 

Campbell and Major-General Sir Sefton Brancker. The photograph was taken at Sunninghill Park, Ascot, where a féte was 
recently held in aid of the Church Army 


Running North. . 

AKE notice that this week I’m not going to harp too much on 
the motoring string—a change is good for everybody and every- 
thing, and it isn’t doing little Angus any harm to sit in a 
garage and rest his tired wheels for a day or two whilst his 
master, having fatigued one set of bodily extremities through covering 
nearly five hundred miles inside forty-eight hours, is proceeding to 
wear out hands and feet with the golf. Still, there’s nothing like 
being consistent, and railway trains are of no interest to me: I can’t 
afford ’em, so I hold that if a place is worth going to it’s worth the 
travelling by road—the best kind of travel that was ever invented, bar 
none. Now for genuine “‘ travelling” you will have to goa far gait 
to beat the G.N.R.—not the King’s Cross one, but the dear old Great 
North Road—even though it now con- 
tains a few hundred miles of bumps 
beyond all belief. Still, if you get up 
in the morning you can manage to let 
the jigger out, and I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I hogged to such good 
purpose that, leaving Maidenhead a 
little this side of the dawn, I got to the 
Murray Arms at Otterburn in plenty of 
time for dinner. Three hundred and 
fourteen miles in exactly ten hours of 
actual running time shows that ‘‘ mass 
production” cars don’t gather much 
moss on the highway. The only thing 
was that if we hadn’t been able to get 
put up at Otterburn we should have 
had to do another seventy-five miles 
into Auld Reekie, and then perhaps we 
should have been a little less enthusias- 

tic about the call of the road. 


* * * 


Carter Bar. 
| feed about this time last year I vapo- 
rised about the run down home 
from the nortk on a 90-h.p. Benz which 
that inveterate inventor, Mr. Fred 
Lionel Rapson, had put at my disposal. 
Leaving Melrose in the late evening, the 
whole of the electric-lighting installation 
went phut, and we did the distance to 
Ctterburn, over the Cheviots, in the 
sort of darkness which up here they call 
“pit mirk.” To quote Johnny Price, 
this absence of illumination ‘* made 
things very ockward,” but I didn't 


SEA SPRITES ON LONG BEACH, U.S.A. 


The censor of bathing dresses at Long Beach has, we 
understand, passed these fashions as being comfort 
We have not arrived at a 
bathing-costume censor in this country, not even at 

Tonbridge world. 


combined with fropriety. 


quite’ realise quite’ how awkward they might have been until I 
surveyed this stretch of road again, this time by daylight, and 
noted some of the very choice little bunkers into which one 
could get if one happened to leave the road. In this part of 
the world, too, the -G.P.O. play tricks with their telegraph posts 
after the sporting manner of the French; that is to say, the 
posts now and then continue straight ahead, whilst the road 
doubles itself up into a hairpin. Even Nuts from Newcastle 
have been known to take a header into the moorland turf rather 
than stick to the ‘ard ’igh, and if they do it, anybody can follow 
suit. And the road is ’igh hereabouts, somewhere about 800 ft., 
and I’m wondering whether this accounts for this particular 
stretch being so bad for motors. 
* * 

Garages. ‘ 

JAN ONG after the trip I wanted four 
ae nuts tightened up with a tube 
spanner, and as this particular tool was 
buried underneath a tumulus of golf 
bags, suit cases, and other muckings, I 
decided to have the job done for once in 
a way byalien hands. Called ata motor 
emporium, and enlisted sympathetic 
help. Alf appeared with one spanner. 
Wrong size. Went back again and got 
another. Wrong size again. Dis- 
appeared for ten solid minutes, and 
returned with original spanner. Sur- 
prised to find it wouldn’t fit, but took 
his disappointment jocularly enough:. 
Reappeared with hammer and cold 
chisel. ‘‘Oh, no, you don’t Brum- 
magem my car,” I said. Recommended 
to go to another branch of the same 
astablishment. This was a swanky in- 
stitution, full of overalled idlers. Waited 
till foreman appeared. Mechanic duly 
detailed for job. Promptly disappeared. 
Finally came along with ordinary 
spanner, correct size. Nothing doing. 
Strolled off for tube spanner. Business 
as before at the other place. Tremen- 
dously successful ending. Managed to 
borrow spanner (the commonest size 
you ‘could: think of)» from another 
mechanic. Job done to satisfaction. 
Time elapsed, thirty-five minutes. But 
there are really good women in the 
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One of the biggest items in the up- 
keep of a car is “‘tyres,” and of 
no item is it more true that the 
best is ultimately the cheapest. 
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, A Storm in a Tea-cup. 

VERITABLE storm in a tea-cup 
has been aroused regarding the 
fashions that have appeared at 
Deauville. They need not, how- 

ever, be taken seriously, as they are the 
last flutter of those eccentricities and 
bizarre notes that offend the canons of 
good taste—that is to say, as far as the 
well-dressed Parisienne and Englishwoman 
are concerned. Women are contemplating 
their winter wardrobe early this year on 
account of the chilly days. The notable 
dressmakers in Paris have the temerity to 
ask 3,000 francs for many of their creations, 
which, according to the present rate of 
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of Fashiot 


By M. E. Brooke. 


exchange, approximates £60 in English 


Proud indeed will 
the schoolboy be 
who becomes the 
possessor of this 
belted Dudley 


overcoat. It can 
be approfriately 
fashioned of 
Lovats, Cheviots, 
OF Db fEFAE eG: $s 
Sketched at 
Samuel Brothers 


\ long waist - line is 


money. This is all 
very well, but it 
seems to me _ that 


the majority of us 
will give them a 
“miss,” and rely on 
the work of our own 
dressmakers, who 
will create for us 
that which will ex- 
press our individu- 
ality. A dress of 
this character ever 
romaine pndates It will make a 
irect appeal to 
The Long Coat. : mothers oho like 
[he long coat is t0 see their 
an indispens- children well 
able adjunct of the dressed 
wardrobe to-day, ex- 
pressed either in 
fur, duvetyn, velour, 
or other fabric of the 
same family. The 


Wedgwood blue 
is attractive for 
the schoolgirl, 
hence Samuel 
Brothers have 
fashioned this 
tailored suit of it. 


present, and the 
adjustable collar. Some inches below the 
hips—not when fur is employed—a slight 
fulness is introduced. The redingote 
style has many staunch adherents. The 
sleeves are of the bell character, 
frequently grossly exaggerated. The 
straight silhouette in alliance with these 
sleeves, which sometimes measure a yard 
at the wrist, is amusing, and it will take 
some time before our eyes become 
accustomed to the same. There are 
signs on the horizon that women who 
have a reputation to maintain for being 
well dressed will centre their affections on 
tailor-mades, and with them will assume 
really beautiful furs, including fox. 
2 * * 
The Black Suit. 
simple suit, but costly, that is meeting 
with appreciation is of black velvet. 
The skirt is arranged with a hip yoke, and 
there is a certain amount of fulness just 
below the hips. The coat extends to three 
or four inches above the hem of the skirt. 
It is fastened with a single button at the 
waist and is finished with a roll collar and 
step revers. The accessories that have 
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been created to wear with it are patent- 
leather shoes with a golosh of white kid, 
a black velvet hat relieved with white kid, 
flowers, and foliage, while the velvet bag 
has an ivory mount. A silver fox stole 
completes the picture. 
* * % 

Contrasting Coats and Skirts. 
(Coloured velour de laine coats are 

frequently seen in conjunction with 
black velvet skirts, and much care has 
been given to the designing of the waist- 
coats. Some are mere slips while others 
are reminiscent of those worn in the days 
of George III., and are fashioned of lovely 
brocades. In some of the more extreme 
models three or five pleats, or rather cord- 


ings, are introduced 
beneath the arm; they 
are close together at 
the beginning of their 
career but spread out 
as they proceed. Not 
particularly attractive 
but a novelty are the 
skirts, which are tight 
fitting at the hips and 
slightly lifted in front. 
Another innovation is 
the skirt that is slit 
up several inches © 


at the back, in 
front, and on one 
side. 

* * 


The Short Coat. 


Ae attempt is being 
made to intro- 


duce a quaintly- 
shaped short coat 
with a flat panel 


at the back which is in harmony with 
the panelled skirt. The Medici collar 
is noticeable on some of these coats as 
well as the Directoire, both of which are 
extremely becoming as they reveal the 
column of the throat. With them will be 
worn narrow bands of black moiré ribbon, 
which will closely encircle the throat and 
may or may not be centred with a single 
stud pearl. A similar band will appear on 
the left wrist. i 
* * % 
The Handkerchief Pointed Jumper. 
“[~he wonderful bandana handkerchiefs 
in which our grandfathers delighted, 
in the days when the taking of snuff was 
permissible, are now being employed for a 
very different purpose; that is to say, they 
are being converted into jumpers, and are 
also folded in half and fulfil the mission of 
a vest for blouses when the ‘‘ V”’ opening 
is cut low. Sometimes the designs are 
picked out with tinsel thread. Generally 
speaking, jumper sleeves are long, but 
there are, of course, exceptions to the rule, 
When the short sleeve is present there is 
often an unattached velvet one~-which 
extends from the wrist to the elbow. 
(Continued om p. i.) 


Perfection of cut 
is ever present in 
everything built 
by Samuel 
Brothers. Pic- 
tured above is an 


Eton suit with 
jacket and vest 
of black vicuna 
and striped cash- 
mere trousers. 
(See p. ii) 
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ANO OISTRIBVTION 


EXQV/ISITELYy 
FRoA GRANT 


i Scientifically prepared from the formula invented x 7) 
bs three generations ago by Monsieur A. Napoleon oe 
Bourjois Acknowledged ever since by the world EB ; : : 
over.as the finest aid to a beautiful complexion. : Dp fais! 
In Four Tints: ‘ 2) -@ 
Rachel. Rose. Naturelle. Blanche. SS f 
Of all Chemists. Stores and Perfumers. : Qes Dy (eg 


Price 2I- Per Large Box. 


A BOURJOIS & CIE.. LTD.. 
66. Carter Lane, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Factories: 
PARIS NEW YORK. 


Also Makers of the celebrated “Ashes of Roses,” 
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For the School Boy and Girl, 
Hives of industry are the salons of 
Samuel Brothers, Oxford Circus 
and Ludgate Hill, E.C., as the work of 
equipping thousands of boys and girls for 
the miniature worlds of school is being 
carried on. Now, incredible asit may seem, 
it is a fact that this firm is responsible for 
outfits for boys and girls of ten years of 
age for £30—naturally there is only the 
minimum of everything. They are careful 
to follow the regulations laid down by 
public and private schools, and as they 
hold the appointment to many of them, 
their outfitting knowledge is unrivalled— 
and then they are the sponsors of the 
unique wear-resisting fabrics. Their book- 
lets devoted exclusively to the subject of 
school outfits must be studied with care, 
especially “The Seven Ages 
of Boyhood,” which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 

* * * 
The Eton Suit and Dudley 
Coat. 

“[ uzaing from generalities 

to particulars, attention 
must be drawn to the pictured 
fashions on p. 338. There is 
the Eton suit for boys from 
eight to fifteen years of age. 
The jacket and vest are of 
black vicuna, and the trousers 
of neatly-striped cashmere; for 
a boy of eleven the suit com- 
plete is 95s. Wonderful value 
is represented in the Dudley 
belted overcoat, which for a 
boy of eight years of age is 
69s. 6d.; it is made in a 
variety of materials, in- 
cluding Lovats, Cheviots, 
and Duffles. It seems 
almost superfluous to add 
that this firm is equally / 
successful with fashions 7 
for girls. Surely no- 
thing could be more 
attractive and practical than the Wedg- 
wood-blue frieze coat and skirt illustrated. 
They make a feature of jumpers showing 
the school colours. These are rapidly 
taking the place of the once ubiquitous 
blouse. 

* * 

New Designs in Lingerie, 

wins have arrived in the family of 

Dickins and Jones’ (Regent Street, W.) 
miniature book series; one treats of 
lingerie and the other with garments for 
the tiny tots, both of which will be sent 
gratis and post free on application. 
Pictured in the former are decorative 
nightdresses of cream winceyette trimmed 
with embroidery for 18s. 9d., while those 
of the Empire character fashioned of nain- 
sook and trimmed with lace and embroidery 
are 21s, 9d. Furthermore, nuns-veiling 
nightdresses decorated with hand embroi- 
dery and Cluny lace are 52s. 6d., and those 
of heavy crépe de chine are 73s. 6d. Perfect 
pictures are theillustrations in the brochure 
of children’s fashions; as a matter of fact 
they are worthy of a frame. There are 
natural tussore smocked and embroidered 
suits for boys from 49s.6d. Knitted frocks 
for girls are from 45s.; a contrasting colour 
is introduced in the yoke and cuffs. 

* * * 
Coats of Vicuna. 
Women who have once been the proud 
possessors of a real vicuna coat 
never consider their wardrobes complete 


unless a coat of this material has a position 
there. During the war it was impossible 
to obtain this material. MacDougall’s, 
42, Sackville Street, are therefore to be 
congratulated on their stocks of the same. 
It is very light, and is ideal for travelling 


ie 


AN AUTUMN COAT 


Of sand-coloured vicuna with plaid re- 
verse. At Macdougall’s 


wraps and rugs of allkinds. It is “ solid,” 
as well as plain, with a check reverse. As 
will be noticed, the coat built of it on this 
page is thoroughly practical, and although 
the sleeves are inset they are quite roomy ; 
the colour of this coat is a lovely sand 
nuance, Of stalking and shooting capes 
there is a veritable embarras de choix ; 
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HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 


they can appropriately be worn for motoring, 
and are excellent for slipping on after a 
game of golf. At this date of the calendar 
it seems almost superfluous to dwell on 
the excellence of the cut and the superior 
quality of the materials of this firm’s tailor- 
mades. Personal experience can alone 
make one realise their numberless advan- 
tages. 
French Corsets. 
t is absolutely impossible to be well 
dressed unless a perfectly fitting corset 
is assumed. Now, in addition to fitting 
well, the corset must suit the figure and 
must never in the least hamper the move- 
ments of the wearer. Asa matter of fact, 
there is no position that cannot be assumed 
with ease when the ideal corset is present. 
These reflections are the outcome of a 
careful study of Debenham and Free- 
body’s (Wigmore Street, W.) brochure. 
Madame. Zilva, the authority in these 
salons, emphasises the necessity of trying 
on the corset, as she is able to discern at a 
glance the merest suspicion of a-fault and 
to have it remedied, whereas the 
wearer might not notice it. An ex- 


is Le Corset Gracile. It is made 
in good quality cotton broché, cut 
very low over the bust, with bands of 
elastic. 
corset are 37s. 6d., 58s. 6d., and 
4 guineas. Attention must be drawn 

> to Le Corset Rachel. It is fashioned 
of cotton tricot buttoned on both 
sides, but there are two steels in front, 
and of it one may become the pos- 
sessor for 42s. For those who 
prefer something very firmly boned and 
supporting. there is I-e Corset Gaby; it is of 
silk spotted broché and is very long over 
the hips, and the price is likewise 42s. As 
some women prefer a soutien-gorge in 
alliance with a hip belt, a feature is made 
of the same at pleasantly moderate prices. 

* * * 

Madame Eve’s Exercises and Preparations. 
“The holidays are, to the majority, things 
of the past, and women are seriously 
taking up the duties of life again. And 


cellent corset for the average figure ' 


The prices of this excellent | 


their personal appearance gives them ‘| 


certain amount of worry. They know that | 
in order to make a success of their lives, or 
to remain on the crest of the wave, they 
must keep Father Time at bay. Now, all 
those who evoke the aid of Madame 
Elizabeth Eve’s (55, Berner’s Street, Ox- 
ford Street, W.) facial exercises and toilet 
preparations will be able to doso. It is 
essential that they keep their internal 
organs in good working order, otherwise it 
is like building “a house on sand,” as 
Madame Eve amusingly says. Everyone 
must write to this clever beauty culturist 
for her “ Yet do thy Worst, Old Time,” as 
in the simplest language it shows that it is 
only necessary to devote a few minutes 
daily to these exercises, which conquer 
relaxed muscles, crowsfeet, and those ills 
from which the complexion suffers. By 
the way, these exercises strengthen the skin 
so that it is able to throw off impurities, 
which means that unattractive spots never 
put in an appearance. And nowabout the’ 
toilet preparations. There is that altogether 
delightful skin food Cream of Roses, 4s. ; 
it is impossible to appreciate the good 
work it performs except by personal ex- 
perience. Again, there is the hand cream, 
2s. Don’t forget that Madame Eve’s ex- 
ercises can be imparted by post. 


y 
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LUCY LUCE (1837): “‘Come for a while on to the lawn. I vow 
the garden's perfume has but one equal.” 


FAIR FRIEND (1857): ‘‘ And that?” 


LUCY LUCE: “Are you, then, so far behind the times ?--Why, 
Luce’s. Eau-de-Cologne.” : 
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Sinee Queen Vietoria’s Early Days 
British & Best 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837. 


Luce's Eau-de-Cologne 


Never out of fashion. Always in favour ly 
ladies, and one of the few perfumes that a man 
will use. Gloriously invigorating. LUCE’S 
JERSEY HEATHER Perfume has a delightful 
fragrance. If your chemist cannot supply you, 
order from Luce's Retail Depots, 179, High St., 
Southampton, or 3, Ranelagh St., Liverpool. 
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little tennis ball. He taught me lots of little tricks, and he knew, because he 
had been schooled by the crack French maitre d’armes who fought that Italian 
cove whose name I can’t remember. (The Epée Club might come to my help 


with the information.) However, the Comte was 
a star, and I’m sure it was pure bad luck his get- 
ting beat; also they cannot have properly disin- 
fected the blades, as he said he could have gone 
on if his arm had not swelled up so infernally. 
Anyway, the teterrima causa mali, whom he had 
with him at the moment, was jolly well worth it 
—a real good-looker, hair like ripe corn, and 
ripping ankles! A perfectly delightful person, 
and my opinion of the Comte rose tremendously 
after I’d had lunch with them. He was going 
back to La Belle Patrie vid Japan and Honolulu, 
sand I bet he enjoyed every hour of it. I wonder 
if he’s still alive and will remember this ‘‘ Picture 
in the Fire’’? If he is, I wish he’d write to me 
and confirm it, and good luck to him wherever he 
is! However, what’s the use of talking about 
these salad days, when even if one sniffs as hard 
as Hades one can't bring back the Cinnamon 
Gardens and the Galle Face Swimming Bath, the 
palms, the swish of the sea,and the moon. It all 
seems as if it had never happened, and it’s only 
this talk of their abolishing a most gentlemanly 
pastime that has raked it all up again. 
* * * 

Gometimes one gets a long grip of one’s London 

umbrella and realises that it’s really a deadly 
weapon, knowing what one knows. That drop 
down, and lunge for the ‘‘ infuriated husband’s 
spot’’ just below the jaw-bone but, as I 
have already said, I’m not the least bit blood- 
thirsty ! 

* * * 

“T*he recent announcement that a dramatic ver- 

sion of Hiawatha is projected by Mr. Ernest 
Rolls interests me, because it makes me think of 
Minnehaha, who next to Belphceebe and also 
Diana, or as we were compelled to call the lady, 
Artemis, is the one in history for whom I have a 
profoundadmiration. Hiawatha wasa sportsman, 
a hard-bitten fellow who was always more or less 


IN 


MADAME LILLEBIL 


The vogue for ballet is gaining further favour through the 

delighttul dancing of Madame Lillebil, who is appearing at the 

Coliseum. She has made good the claim of being Norway's 

greatest ballet dancer, and has achieved a big success in a 
series of classical and modern dances 
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THE FIRE—continued. 


in training, and who also believed, as all real good sportsmen should, that ‘as 
unto the bow the cord is, so unto the man is woman; though she bends him she 
obeys him (?); though she draws him, yet she follows; useless each without 


the other!” At least that is what the late Mr. 
Longfellow, defunct, saysabout him. I hope they 
do this play ; but it will want some doing if they 
do it as one hopes that they will. 
* * * 
Possibly this little yarn is ancient to some people, 
though I do not think it can be to many, as 
itisone of my very own. Thecase was the trouble 
a garrison choir were giving the chaplain, They 
invariably wrecked his best intoning efforts by 
either getting off the mark too soon or too late, 
till, getting fed up, the chaplain referred the case 
to the band-sergeant. The chaplain explained that 
the principal offence was committed in the creed. 
The band-sergeant, a fierce man of ultra Old Army 
type, said: ‘‘I understand, sir! You leave’em ter 
me and let me take a choir parade!’’ The chap- 
lain was only too thankful, and next choir practice 
the band-sergeant came and tookcommand. After 
the usual and necessary preliminaries of ‘‘Shurn !” 
““Stennatease!” “‘ Hassywere!” etc., always the 
sign of the real cast-iron martinet, he said : ‘‘ Now 
look you! I’ear from ‘is ’oliness as you ‘ave bin 
givin’ 'im an 'ell of a lot of trouble, ina manner 
of speakin’, pertickly in the High Belief! Now 
look you again! You will treat the words ‘ High 
Belief’ as a caution! Not amove! But when’is 
‘oliness says, ‘in Gord,’ youcarry on the h’exercise 
without further word of command! Squard! 
Rightturn ! Diss-miss!"’ 
* * * 
his story of course reminds me of another one, 
about a sentry who was once in trouble for 
stopping the carriage of the wife of the Bishop of 
Colombo. The lady was late fora certain func- 
tion. The traffic had been ordered to be stopped 
after a certain hour; Mrs. Bishop tried to get 
through notwithstanding, explaining that she was 
‘the Bishop’s lady.’’ ‘‘I’ave me orders, mum,”’ 
said Thomas Atkins, ‘‘ and if you was’is wive you 
couldn't get through !’’ 


‘ 


| 


Lie Military & Naval Jailors 
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Gulls 


To meet the many requests, reproductions of some oy 
this series of pictures, including ‘‘7he Interrupted 
Jazz,” “ The Beautijul Rag,” and“ Victory,” are now 
published in colour, 17 in. by 12 in. at Is, each. 


YOUTH BLED AGAIN. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


Is there any end to the world’s system by which youth is eternally bled in body and purse to pay 


for the sins of its profligate fathers ? 


price in money during the so-called Peace. 


of all, killed Incentive. 


Youth paid a ghastly price in blood during the War; now Youth is asked to pay an outrageous 


The Excess Profits Tax is a damnable tax on Youth and Progress. 


It is war again. It is a tax at war with Progress, with Production, with Development, with 
Commerce, and with Industry. And if persisted in, it will annihilate the lot, because it has, first 


Listen to this quotation, taken straight from the mouth of the Chairman of the Textile 
Corporation, Ltd. :—It is the quintessence of grandiloquence. 


‘*One can look forward to extreme prosperity in the immediate future. 


of new competition in this country, which is largely the result of high prices and the present system 
of taxation. The current Budget proposals, with the increased Excess Profits Duty, have ma e it 
safe for old-established firms like ours, and made it almost impossible for younger firms to exist and 
futile for new firms to commence, and as the Excess Profits Duty has the effect of raising prices of 
all commodities, we as a merchant firm will have to pay more tor our products and sell them for 
more, which will have the effect of increasing our profits per quantity of material handled.” 
Needless to say, the beautiful sentiment of this statement was punctuated by ‘‘ Loud applause”’ 
by the merry shareholders. 
Therefore the young and brilliant business men of this nation, a great number of whom are the 
survivors of five years’ fighting for their country, may now consider themselves ‘‘down and out.’’ 
So again the poor dog has none. 
And if the Young men are daring or desperate enough to compete with the ‘‘ old-established 
firms ’’ under a terrific handicap, and with a colossal discount on their returns, what will become 
of the money ? 
It will be squandered by the most ruthless, extravagant Government the world has ever known. 
The Excess Profits Tax is the Excessive Profligate’s Tax on Youth. Itis Bolshevist finance. For the 
killing of Progress is the shortest cut to national bankruptcy and ruin. When nations become 
anthropophagous it is the beginning of their decay. Personally, I suppose I shall soon be compelled 
to live a frugal and virtuous life in a little hut in a forest. But I should have liked to have been left 
with enough to live an irresponsible life in two little huts in two little forests. 
* * * * * * 
The following prices are not advanced. In fact, soon this House will give clothes away out of 


sheer disgust. 
* * * * * * 


Lounge Suits from £12 12s. Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Dress Suits from £18 18s. Overcoats 
from £10 10s. Riding Breeches from £5 15s. 6d. 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 


@ 113 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
KGvaL ExcHance MANCHESTER 
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Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., Lrp., Lonpon anv Liverpoot. 
Manufacturers of High Class Cigarettes and Tobacco, 
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“ THANKS, so much ! It’s 
a stiff pull against the tide, 
and I’ve been longing for a 
Kenilworth all the way.” 


‘* How tantalizing—to have 
a whole box of your beloved 
cigarettes and nothing to light 
them with! But you'll enjoy 
your Kenilworths all the more 


2 


\\ 
Light Astern ! 


“¢ Now that I can share the 
pleasure with you. ‘ Happi- 
ness was born a twin,’ you 
know. Have one?”’ 

You can always be sure of 
getting the best possible in 
Virginia Cigarettes when you 
ask your tobacconist for Kenil- 
worths. The Kenilworth 
standard of quality is the 
highest attainable. 


Kenilworth Cigarettes are made of mellow golden Virginia 
leaf, yielding a fascinating aroma. . They will compare 
favourably with any Virginia Cigarettes you can obtain, 


no matter how high the price. 


Yet Kenilworths only 


cost 1/6 for 20, 3/8 for 50, 7/4 for 100. 


Try Kenilworth Mixture—a new blend of ripe Virginia and 


fine Eastern tobaccos, 


as critically chosen and carefully 
manufactured as Kenilworth Cigarettes. 


Price 1/3 per oz. 
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PICTORIAL 


A very interesting book entitled ‘‘The Secrets of Crewe 
House,” written by Sir Campbell Stuart, which 
discloses the methods adopted by Lord Northcliffe and his 
staff for drenching enemy countries with propaganda, has 
just been published. No one can doubt the immense value 
which this propaganda was to the cause of the Allies, and 
venomous tributes were paid to the department by Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg, and other prominent enemy soldiers and 
statesmen, This department was closed down at the end of 
1918, but having regard to the threat of civil war, in an 
industrial sense, which has been levelled against the com- 
munity by the miners, it seems that it would have been 


een 
AUDIENCE 
CHAMBER Je 


YOU CAM ALL GO 
AND BOM YOURSELVES, 
Wve DECIDED to 
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POLITICS. 


the field of battle. There can be little doubt that if certain 
plain facts and figures as to the necessity of increased output, 
economy, and the mirage of higher wages were propagated 
with the efficiency of Crewe House, it would have a 
sound effect on the minds of all sections of the community, 
and would render them less amenable to the political 
machinations of extremists and fanatics like Mr. Smillie. 
The Government and the employers have both made great 
efforts to discover a mutual basis for capital and labour, and 
the Whitley Scheme is now used by many large firms through- 
out the country, The economic{point of view cannot be 
too fully explained to labour, and if clear and concise 
pamphlets, the cinema theatres, and other means were used 


From “The Evening News" 


YOUNG KING COAL IS A JOLLY 
YOUNG SOUL 


to a full extent, there can be no doubt as to the effect among 
that great mass of working men, who are inclined to believe 
anything they are told by a noisy minority. 


wiser to have continued this very able and very cheap 
department, to explain to all classes of our own people the 
necessity for united action in the world of commerce as in 


Me MES ; 
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From “ The Daily Express” 
AN URGENT CASE 


The B.A. : Good heavens! You've only another 
8,000,000 years to live! 2 
The World: Do you think | shall get a little 

peace before | die? 


From “ The Western Mail” 


THE OPEN ROAD SINGLE VERSUS MARRIED MEN 


Smillie: Bravo, boys! 


5 , Show the old cautious beggars what you 
irresponsibles can do! 


From ‘The Daily Express” 


A peach-like Complexion 
is well worth reflection 


Red lips and a delicately tinted 
skin are the outward signs of 
well-balanced health. No arti- 
fice can counterfeit the glow of 
natural beauty. Thousands of 
women realising this cultivate a 
perfect complexion by taking— 
first thing every morning—a glass 
of water with a dash of ENO. 


O's 


E 


FRUIT SALT 


Sold by Chemists 
Stores. Price 3|- per buttle. 


The words ‘“‘ ENO” and“ Fruit Salt" are our registered Trade 
Marks, and have been known for half a century to mean 
the preparation of J. C. ENO, LTD.," Fruit Salt” Works, 


and 


London, S.E. ‘If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
regular supplies of Eno's Fruit Salt, please send us 
the name and address of your nearest Chemist or Store. 


“ Loveliness needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament.” 
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Reading from left to right. 
1. Panhard, 1892. 2. Darracq, 1898. 
3. English Daimler, 1898. 
4.6H.P. Wolseley. 5. 10/12 H.P. Argyll. 
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of automobilism one realises the 

lavish amount of brains, capital, - 
and enthusiasm that has been expended 
on developing the motor-car to its 
present-day state of efficiency. 


Bees back into the history 


Wo” 
QA. 


s 


Insurance, too, has played a helpful 
part. In this sphere the Motor Union 
Insurance Co., Ltd., has been responsi- 
ble for developments no less progressive 
than the work of the great designing 
engineers who made motoring possible. 

any years ago the Motor Union 
Insurance Company took the lead in 
motor car insurance, a lead which, by 
reason of their comprehensive and 
generous policies, their prompt settle- 
ments and business-like methods, has 
not only been maintained but 
enormously increased. 


IW WSS 


HE seven fingered Goodrich Tread 

makes motoring as safe as is humanly 

possible. It gives the driver a feeling 

of confidence that his tyres will grip the 
road in emergency no matter how greasy the 
surface. 


Moreover the unique quality of the Goodrich rubber 
ensures a remarkable degree of durability and economy. 
It wears slowly and evenly and offers the greatest resist- 
ance to punctures and cuts, 


The Motor Union Insurance Com- 
pany policies for motor owners have 
met with unparalleled success. The 
reasons therefor are set out in a little 
brochure, which will be gladly sent 
on request. 


| The MOTOR UNION INSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.2. 


Prove these claims for yourself by asking for Goodrich 
next time you need a tyre. 


Send for our finely illustrated Motor Tyre 
Catalogue in colour. 
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The B. F. GOODRICH CO. Ltd., 
117-123 Golden Lane - 
Londen, E.C. 1. 


St. James's 12, 
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MISS HELENA MARTELLI 


Youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martelli, of 11, West Cromwell Road, 
S.W., who is to be married to Dr. 
Rolf Creasy, Jr., of 34, Bruton Street, 


W., elder son of Dr. and Mrs. Rolf 
Creasy of Grafton House, Gratton 
Street 


Vanayk 


MISS HELEN MERCER 


Elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Mercer of Broadwater, East Malling, 
engaged to Mr. Keith Kennard, M.C., 
elder son cf Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard, Frith Hall, East Farleigh 


Busy Cupid : 


Two Recent Engagements. 
VERY interesting engagement just 
A announced is that of Major Vis- 
count Hawarden, the Queen’s 
Regiment, and late Governor 
and Officer-Commanding Bahr-el-Ghazal 
Province and District, Soudan, of Hors- 
monden, Kent. He is 
to marry Miss Marion 
Wright, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. A. 
Leslie Wright of 
Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire. Another 
interesting announce- 
ment is the shortly 
coming marriage of 
the Hon. Thomas 
Cochrane, DIS: OF 
to the Hon. Elin 
Douglas-Pennant, the 
youngest daughter 
of the late Lord 
Penrhyn. The bride- 
groom-elect is the 
eldest son of Lord 
and Lady Cochrane 


Weddings and 
Engagements. 


Other September Weddings. 
(Owe interesting September weddings 
include the one on the 16th at the 
Parish Church, Cromer, between Sir 
Edward Hulton Preston, Bart., D.S.O., 
M.C., and Miss Bond-Cabbell; that ot 
Mr. Lancelot S. Fletcher and Lady Joan 
Shirley, which is to 
take place on the 22nd 
in the private chapel 
at Staunton Harold ; 
and the one between 
Commander R. Bell 
Davies, V.C., D.S.O., 
and Miss Mary Mont- 
gomery at St. Mary 
Abbot’s Church, Ken- 
sington on the 29th. 
* * * 
Also Announced. 
Eyneavements are 
also announced 
between Captain L. 
Stanley Holbrook, 
MEINE Oink Na 
second son of Colonel 
Sir Arthur Holbrook, 


of Cults. MiP and Mrs. 
* * * Britten, widow of 
Of Naval Interest. Major R. Spencer 
_\ mong’ weddings Ia ES LSU Britten; Lieut.- 
of naval interest Daughter of the late Mr. William Last and Colonel Hugh Rose 
announced for this Mrs. Last of 32, Hanover Gate Mansions, of Kilravock, late the 


month is the one on 
the 23rd at the parish 
church of St. Peter’s 


N.W., whose marriage to Mr. W. G. Guy 
Vidler Blogg, A.D.C., only son of Mrs. 
Blogg of Grove Park, Chiswick, will take 
place shortly in Belize, British Honduras 


Black Watch, and 
Miss Ruth Guille- 
mard, eldest daughter 


Port, Guernsey, be- 

tween Commander S. B. Mainguy, R.N., 
and Miss V. H. S. Mockler; also that of 
Lieut.-Commander Douglas Rae Fraser 
(who has now retired from the Navy) and 
Miss Margaret Charsley, only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Charsley, which is taking 
place at St. Mary’s, Slough, on the 25th. 


of the late Mr. Walter 
Guillemard, of Malverleys, East Wood- 
hay, Hants; Major W. G. Michelmore, 
D°S:O noe. Co eRoE (TL). ands Miss 
Margaret Newbolt, fourth daughter of Sir 
Francis Newbolt, K.C., 40, Kensington 
Park Gardens, W., and The Mattocks, 
Aylesbeare, Devon. 
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MISS DOROTHEA COPE 


Second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Silverwood Cope of 24, Colling- 
ham Gardens, S.W., who is marrying 
Mr. H. O'Dell Stone (Lieutenant, 
Indian Army, Reserve of Officers), 


son of the late Dr. Carl Stone of 
Chicago 


E Eiliott & Fry 
MISS NINA BOWATER 


Youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Fred W. Bowater of Hyde Park Gate, 

S.W., and Hayling Island, Hants, who 

is to be married to M. Andre Charles 
Fillonneau 
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_DOBSONS 


CHOCOLATE: 


“Qvaltine” is the ideal food beverage for 
_convalescents because it most abundantly 

supplies the vitalizing and _ restorative 

BH foes elements required to build up the system. | j 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


“Ovaitine” is prepared from ripe barley malt, creamy _ 

milk, fresh eggs and cocoa, and contains, in a highly 

concentrated form, all the nutriment, all | 

the rich nerye and body building pro- } 

perties extracted from these natural tonic ey 
| 


foods. It makes a delicious beverage which 
is assimilated without digestive effort. 


One cup of ‘‘Ovaltine” supplies more 


nourishment than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 


Chocolates of to-day!” [&< 
variety of alluring fruit centres 
CHOCOLATE 
every Chocolate lover. 
cups of beef extract or 3 eggs. To be had in 1-Ib, & 2-1b. boxes of mast hi~h-class retailers. 
Of all Chemists & Stores at 1/6,2/6 646 
Manufacturers: 


With a thick coating of rich % 
FV 
of luscious fragrance, 
| Legusid Fri 
None so good — therefore, 
If you have difficulty in« btaining them, write 
eis : 3 3 ' BARKER & DOBSON, Ltd., — Everton, LIVERPOOL. : : 


firm Chocolate, and a choice 
BARKER«DOBSON'’S 
realise the dearest dream of 
now-a-days it’s BARKER & DOBSON’S. 
us for name and address of nearest dealer. 
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UNSTAINABLE 
CUTLERY 


CAUTION.—All genuine 
APIS is so stamped. 


APIS 


A set of APIS Tea-Knives 
makes a delightful present. 


PRICES. 


Handsome Case, 
with 6 Knives. 


Best Ivory handles 45/- 
33/6 
52/6 
34/6 


Xylonite - ~ 
Sterling Silver - 


Electro-plate - 


APIS Penknife (all unstainable) 6/- 


Write for Price List of APIS Cutlery — 


APIS DEPOT (Proprietors, Yorkshire Steel Co., Ltd.) 
Showrooms : 30 B, Holborn, London. E.C, 1. 


Summers Jvourtte Shoe. 


For this well-known and highly appreciated 
Brand of Ladies’ Footwear we have been 
awarded the certificate of the Institute of 
Hygiene. 


It is supplied in a wide variety of stylish, 
perfect fitting Boots and Shoes. Welted. 


SHOES. 


Glacé Kid 35/6 Glacé Kid 41/6 
Box Calf 34/6 Tan Willow Calf, 48/6 
Tan Willow Calf, 39/6 


Treeman Hardy aWillis I¢ 


Head Office 4% Warehouse, Rutland St. Leicester. 


Boots. 


ci @ Kemer 9 ingEEten 6 mettre: 6 muha 6 Rathod 6 tetbier © memes © miner oO 


OurNew Illustrated 
StyleBook free on request. 
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Dont wait until your hair 
comb ’-—Use 


‘93°’ HAIR. TONIC 


is the most effective remedy for all hair troubles. 


2/6 and 46 


If you do not know the address of your nearest 
*Rexall’ Chemist we will be pleased to send 


his name on request. Write to the United 
See co., Liverpool. 
; Saag: ey) 
Sn y, = ap 
« 
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“comes out with the 
93’ Hair Tonic mow and preserve 
the original life and lustre of your hair. 


Obtainable in two sizes at Rexall Chemists only. 
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Sessel Pearls 
are the finest 
reproductions 
existing, They 
are made by a 
secret and 
scientife pro- 
cess, which im- 
parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy of 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Oriental 
Pearls. 


The “Splhere’ 
says :— 


“A row of 
wonder/ui Sessel 
reproduction 
Pearis willanplu 
salisfy even the 
most fasticious 
taste.” 


Sesse! Pearl Ear- 
rings, Pins, Studs, 
Rings, in Solid 
Gold Mo: ntings. 
Frown 

S2eer2e210) 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for cash or 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE 
Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 8 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pear's 
with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, 


£4:4:0 


taken in Exchange. 


Sessel Pearls 
are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
ourlaboratories 
is an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
real pearl, the 
minutest detai s 
being studied 
in their manu- 
facture. 


The “Bystander” 
says:— 


“In colour, 
weight and 
general appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solulely nothing 
to choose between 
the (wo pieces. 


Sessel Clasp with 
Sessel Eme-ald— 
Sapphire or Ruby 
centre. 


From 
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THE PASSING SH OW S—continued. 


One wonders, too, why Emmeline spoke of her child as “it,” when, by 
that time, she must surely have known its proper sex. But, as I said 
before, these are only minor details which can be rectified atonce. When 
they are done, The Blwe Lagoon, asa stage picture, will be well-nigh 
without flaw. The acting, too, is admirable. Little Miss Madeline 
Robinson and Master Leonard Hibbs were delightfully natural as Emme- 
line and Dick while children, and, when they grew up, Miss Faith Celli 
and Mr. Harold French acted the 
parts with a simplicity, a sincerity, 


of unstinted praise. Both, too, 
spoke in that quiet manner, at 
that slow pace — just as they 
might have done had they never 
had to hold their own amid a 
conversational ‘“‘hubbub.” Mr. 
Edward Rigby was equally good 
as the dear old drunkard, Button; 
while Mr. Allan Jeayes makes the 
sailor castaway as properly vil- 
lainous as he is supposed to be. 
In other parts, Mr. Roy Byford 
was excellent as old Captain 
Fountain, as was Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson as Mr. L’Estrange. Mr. 
Clive Carey’s charming music also 
helps to make the play a very 
beautiful and a very delightful 
stage-fantasy. From every indi- 
cation The Blue Lagoon will be 
one of the successes of the 
present season. 


Dobson 


MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE 


The clever actress who is playinz the lead- 
ing part in ‘‘Sparks and Flashes,” at the 
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Winter Garden Theatre, Blackpool ; ARKAY. 


The Victoria Palace. 

“The Victoria Palace programme this week includes Talbot O’Farrell, 
Marie Dainton, Betty Barclay and George Glover, Cornalla and 

Eadie, Misquette and Maxly, Osborne Trio, The Faynes, Lily Den- 

ville, and Mark Stuart. 


and a delicacy which was worthy . 
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MOTOR NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mex Motor Spirit. 

[rhe Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Company, Ltd., the proprietors of Mex Motor 
Spirit, have received the following unsolicited testimonial regarding the 

merits of Mex Motor Spirit :— 


‘* Old Botley, near Oxford, Thursday, August 19, 1920. 

, ‘© DEAR S1r,—No doubt you will be interested to know that on Sunday last 
I motored to London on my 2}-h.p. Levis, and for the return journey (some 
130 miles) I only used 1 gallon of Mex No. 1 spirit. This I think is excellent. 
It certainly shows the quality of the spirit, and I shall have much pleasure in 
recommending same to my friends.— Yours truly, E. G. CAREY.” 

* * * 


Fellowship of the Road. 
ellowship of the road -is 
fostered by the democratic 
spirit of the A.A., which now 
includes among its 140,000 mem- 
bers three of the King’s sons 
and Princess Victoria, who have 
thus shown their appreciation 
by the practical assistance which 
this association affords to every 
motorist. The road patrols, with 
their telephones and mechanical 
first-aid outfits, are everywhere 
familiar, and these facilities, to- 
gether with the various signs 
which are erected where neces- 
sary, make road travel far more 
efficient than would otherwise be 
the case. The road maps, which 
have been prepared by the A.A. 
to show the present state of the 
roads, certainly come as a boon 
and a blessing to warn unknowing 
tourists of the several bad patches 
to be met in every county. In 
fact, every conceivable point in 
connection with road service is 
touched by the A.A., from the 
establishment of official repairers 
to the classification of hotels, and 
behind all this there are the legal, 
engineering, touring, and fuel de- 
partments. 


MR. JOHN N. WILLYS 


Head of the great Willys-Overland interests, 

with Mrs. Willys and their daughter, Virginia, 

on board the steamship ‘‘France.” Though 

primarily a pleasure trip, Mr. Willys is taking 

the opportunity of investigating business 
conditions in Europe 


SSH 
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Have Your Costume 
Cleaned or Dyed 
ready for Autumn Wear 


It is so easy and so economical. 
We collect free within three miles 
of any of our Branches or pay 
carriage one way if sent direct to 
our Works. It costs but a few 
shillings and saves buying néw. 


You can always rely upon “ Achille 
Serre,” for quality of work, quick 
return of orders and that extra 
attention to detail which adds so 
much to your satisfaction. And yet 
it costsno more. Write for address of 
nearest Branch and latest price list. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: London, E.9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
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They Prolong Tyre Life! 


Few tyre users realise that the life of a tyre depends to a very 
large extent on the quality of the inner tube. Yet such is the 
case, for the inner tube is to the cover what sound lungs and 
heart are to the human being. The service of a cover depends 
largely on the ability of the tube to carry air under every 
condition of travel. : 


SPENCER-MOULTON 


ann WOOD-MILNE 
INNER TUBES 


are genuine quality tubes specially designed to enable your tyres to 
function to their fullest capacity. 


They add 100 per cent. to the pleasures of motoring and halve your 
tyre bill. Moreover they are British throughout. 


Try them and judge for yourselves. 
G. SPENCER, MOULTON & CO. LTD. & WOOD-MILNE, LTD., 42-46, WIGMORE ST., W. 1. 


Works: Bradford-on-Avon-& Leyland, Lancs. 


Telegrams: 
*Spenmoul, Wesdo, London,’ 
and‘ Wudmiln, Wesdo, London.’ 


Telephone: 
6610 Mayfair. 


